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ROMOTE, then, as an object of primary 

importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as_ the 
structure of government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 


be enlightened. 
ge Washington, Farewell Address 


September 17, 1796 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS WILL GRANT DEGREES 


Bachelor of education degrees for 
graduates of four-year courses at all nine 
state normal schools preparing elemen- 
tary school teachers were authorized by 
action of the Board of Regents at its 
January meeting. This represents another 
step in the State’s program for improving 
teacher May 1938 the 
Regents voted to extend from three to 
four years the course of instruction for 


education. In 


The new degrees 
will be the 
graduated this coming June. 

Early in the thirties the State Educa- 
tion Department increased its preparation 


elementary teachers. 


awarded to classes being 


standard for teachers of special subjects 


from two to four years. This action 


necessitated the extension of the three- 
year curriculums in special subject fields 
offered by the State in five of its normal 
schools to four years in length. Since 
graduates of four-year curriculums in 
special subject fields offered by the regis- 
tered colleges and universities in the 
State were awarded baccalaureate degrees 
it was decided in 1939 to grant profes- 
sional degrees in the normal schools to 
graduates in these four-year courses. 

In May 1938 the Regents committee 
on teacher education gave careful con- 
sideration to the findings and recom- 
mendations of the staff of 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New 
York. It was the view of the Board of 
Regents that the standards 


should be achieved in the process of con- 


the Regents’ 


following 


verting the normal schools into teachers 
colleges : 
1 A total enrolment of approximately 
500 college students 
2 An 
admissions 
A well-balanced curriculum extend- 


efficient program of selective 


ing over four years 
A competent and well-paid faculty 
A student-teacher ratio of 15 stu- 
dents to one instructor 
6 An adequate library 
A well-equipped biology laboratory 
8 An adequate and trained adminis- 
trative staff 
Appropriate action was taken by the 
3oard of Regents restricting enrolments 
and approving a fiscal program which 
would make it possible to realize these 
standards in each of the normal schools. 
For three years beginning January 1939 
the Department sponsored a bill which 
would the into 
teachers colleges and provide an addi- 


convert normal schools 
tional appropriation sufficient to equip the 
laboratories and libraries and to establish 
the necessary new instructional and ad- 
ministrative positions. This bill had the 
enthusiastic indorsement and unqualified 
approval of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor, various agricultural organi- 
zations, the New York State Parent- 
Teacher Association, various representa- 
tives of Catholic education, various county 
chairmen of the two leading parties, serv- 
ice clubs and civic groups, the educational 
associations of the State, the local boards 





of visitors of the normal schools and a 
considerable number of influential and 
distinguished citizens interested in the 
improvement of public education through 
better teacher preparation. Each year the 
bill passed the Legislature but was vetoed 
by the Governor because the anticipated 
revenues would not be sufficient to care 
for existing services. 

Failure of the Governor to sign the 
normal school bill in the spring of 1941 
created an emergency in certain of the 
normal schools. The fourth year of study 
for general elementary school teaching 
was to be offered for the first time in each 
of the normal schools in September 1941. 
There was not a sufficient number of 
faculty members in four of the institutions 
to offer the required and elective work of 
the fourth year. Under the circumstances 
it was necessary for the Board of Regents 
to request the Governor and the legisla- 
tive leaders to approve a certificate of 
intent which abolished 33 critic positions 
in the normal schools and established a 
similar number of instructional positions 
which were assigned to those normal 
schools which had fewer than 30 instruc- 
tional positions. 

In the spring of 1941 the Commissioner 
brought to the attention of the Board of 
Regents certain substantial gains which 
had been made in the normal schools. 
He pointed out that the normal schools 
attracted and held the better high school 
graduates; the faculty quality and serv- 
ices had been substantially improved ; the 
teacher-student ratios had been reduced 
below 1-15; the curriculums had been 
revised to include much more study in 
the fields of English and speech, the social 
studies and the sciences; the number of 
volumes in the libraries had been in- 
creased and in more than one-half of 
the institutions suitable laboratory facili- 
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ties were available for individual student 


laboratory work. 
Last summer representatives of the 
boards of visitors held two meetings to 
consider steps to be taken to bring to the 
attention of the Board of Regents the 
gains which had been made to date by 
the normal schools and the need for 
degree action to protect these gains. The 
Council of School Superintendents and 
the State Association of District Superin- 
tendents again adopted resolutions in sup- 
port of the program converting the nine 
normal schools into teachers colleges. 
Committees were appointed by each asso- 
ciation with instructions to confer with 
the Board of Regents at the earliest pos- 
sible date requesting the Board to author- 
ize the awarding of appropriate profes- 
sional degrees to 1942 graduates of the 
normal schools. 
of 


The teacher education committee 
the Board of Regents held a hearing on 
in 


degrees for normal school graduates 
December 1941. Invitations to attend the 
hearing were sent to the boards of visi- 
tors, the teacher education committees of 
the Council of School Superintendents, 
the State Association of District Super- 
intendents and the New York State 
Teachers Association. The speakers at 
the hearing pointed out that the graduates 
of the normal schools, although they now 
completed the prescribed four-year course, 
could not compete for appointment with 
graduates of the teachers colleges of the 
country; that there had been vast im- 
provement in the condition of these 
schools since the reforms brought about 
by the Regents, and that the present level 
of service justified the granting of degrees. 

In support of these views the follow- 
ing were the chief points emphasized: 
salutary effect of the new program re- 
stricting admissions; the very definite 
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improvement in the character of student 
personnel ; the substantial changes in the 
curriculums ; the improvement in student- 
teacher ratios; the the 
libraries; the great improvement in the 
standard of teacher personnel, and excel- 
lent laboratory conditions in certain in- 
stitutions. It was urged that the 1942 
graduates would have completed all that 
was required of them and that they should 
not be denied degrees simply because of 
the failure of the State to provide addi- 
tional administrative library 
books and laboratory equipment. One 
argument frequently advanced was that 
out of a total of 160 state teacher educa- 
tion institutions in the country only 22 


excellence of 


positions, 


did not grant degrees. Nine of these 
institutions were located in New York 


State. 
grees had already been authorized by the 
Regents for graduates of the four-year 
curriculums in fields. 
Emphasis was laid upon a new factor — 


It was also emphasized that de- 


special subject 
the increasing need for elementary school 


teachers. The view was often expressed 


that the granting of a degree would make 
it possible for the normal school to con- 
tinue to attract the better high school 
graduates. 

The 


meeting gave careful consideration to the 


3oard of Regents at its January 


report of the hearing submitted by Regent 
O’Brian, chairman of its committee on 
teacher education. After a discussion of 
the issues it voted that the Commissioner 
of Education be authorized to confer, on 
and after June 1942, the degree of bache- 
lor of education on graduates of the pre- 
scribed four-year curriculum for elemen- 
tary school teaching offered by the State 
in the normal schools. In taking this 
action it was the Regents’ view that the 
Department, with the support of the vari- 
ous teaching and lay organizations, should 
continue to urge the Governor and legis- 
lative leaders to provide adequate appro- 
priations for the support of these pro- 
fessional schools which are the source of 
teacher supply for the public elementary 


schools. 


---—V---— 


PLAN TO OFFSET TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Steps to overcome a serious shortage 
of elementary school teachers in New 
York State were taken at a conference 
in Albany to mobilize the resources of the 
New York State teacher-preparing insti- 
tutions in behalf of national defense. The 
presidents of the state colleges for teach- 
ers and the principals of the state normal 
schools met January 13th with Commis- 
sioner of Education Ernest E. Cole, 
Deputy Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson 
and Dr Hermann Cooper, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Teacher Education. 
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the definite 


which was developed and unanimously 


Following is program 
approved : 

1 The elementary school teacher shortage re- 
ported from all parts of the State outside of 
the larger cities presents the same serious prob- 
lems encountered during the last An 
adequate supply of properly prepared elementary 


war. 


school teachers was therefore determined to be 
the first and fundamental responsibility of the 
teachers colleges and normal schools. There 
is also a shortage of qualified teachers in the 
fields of industrial arts, health and physical edu- 
cation and home economics. It is imperative 
that steps be taken to attract and hold properly 
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trained persons in such fields if these important 
services are to be continued in the schools of 
our State. Approval of a small but indis- 
pensable appropriation by the Governor and the 
Legislature will make it possible for all 11 
institutions to extend their services during a 
lengthened summer session thereby shortening 
the time required for the prescribed course of 
study. The four-year curriculums may under 
these conditions be completed within three years 
plus three summer sessions. 

2 The Easter vacation will be shortened and 
graduation dates advanced in order to release 
students for the summer. Those who do not 
avail themselves of the opportunity to shorten 
their course in teacher preparation by attend- 
ance at the summer session will be available for 
civilian defense employment. 

3 The content of the present curriculums, 
only recently revised, will be reviewed to insure 
specially desired emphases in the national crisis. 
Ample time will be given to units of study deal- 
ing with the meaning of democracy, the Ameri- 
can way of life and the need for preserving it, 


the responsibilities of citizenship in a war 


emergency and an understanding of those 
tors which will contribute to a continuation and 
improvement of democratic institutions in the 
post-war period. 

4 The teacher-preparing institutions volun- 
teered four hours a week of extra campus and 
off-campus service for each of their faculty 
members to assist in civilian defense activities. 
It is recognized that these institutions are 
peculiarly fitted to serve the needs of their 
regions. Many of these institutions have made 
regional studies of the special services which 
they can render. 

5 The recommended programs and services 
announced by the State Education Department 
for the public schools of the State will be as 
sisted by the teacher-preparing institutions 
specifically through the help to public forums, 
child development and parent education, physi- 
cal fitness and recreation, morale building, pub 
lic service training, training in home nursing 
and hygiene, general commumty service and the 
training of teachers to give instruction in these 
activities. 


---—V---— 


TEACHER DEFERMENT RULES EXTENDED 


Because of expected major shortages 
of teachers in some fields of training, due 
to the demands of the draft, the directors 
of the Selective Service System in the 
states have been instructed to consider 
additional deferments for certain second- 
ary school teachers. The letter outlining 
this policy, written by Lewis B. Hershey, 
director of the National Selective Service 
System, follows: 

The Office of 
through its service agency, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has completed a study with 
regard to the possible shortages of high school 
teachers. The results of this study indicate 
that certain fields of teaching will experience 


Production Management, 
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shortages which may impair the effective oper- 
ation of secondary schools. 

The fields in which major shortages of 
teachers are expected to exist are: 

1 Vocational education 

2 Industrial arts 

3 Vocational agriculture 

4 Physical education for men 

These positions are almost entirely filled by 
men and reserves who may serve as replace- 
ments are practically nonexistent. 

Lesser shortages may be expected in _ the 
teaching of physical science and mathematics. 
Positions in these fields are filled by both men 
and women. However, existing shortages indi- 
cate that the reserves of women teachers are 
being rapidly depleted. 
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High government officials, pointing to 
the grave dangers of inflation, are striving 
to set up certain practices which will 
prevent run-away prices, higher costs of 
living the hardships 
during the deflation period. 


and tremendous 
Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman in his message to the 
current session of the Legislature de- 
clared, “Inflation is the most striking 
economic danger we face today.” 

the Henry 
Morgenthau jr in a recent address said, 


Secretary of Treasury 
“Our problem is twofold —to finance 


the cost of the war and to avoid the 
dangerous evils of inflation.” 

Commenting on the part which defense 
savings stamps and bonds play in the 
current war effort, Dr Arthur K. Getman, 
Associate Administrator for Defense 
Savings for the State, declared that the 
regular and systematic saving of a part of 
the income of all of our people and the 
purchase of defense savings constitute a 
most valuable aid in curbing inflation. In 
an effort to bring the dangerous evils of 
inflation clearly to the attention of school 
executives and teachers he continued: 

Next to permanent peace the greatest human 
asset in our living and working together would 
be a stable means for exchanging our goods 
and services. When prices swing violently up 
and then down, enormous 


DEFENSE SAVINGS HELP CURB INFLATION 


indicate strikingly the inflationary price rises in 
those periods. Note also the sharp drop in the 
curve after World War I indicating the sharp 
period of deflation. 

In recent years much scientific study has been 
given to the causes of inflation and to practical 
If, for 
example, during the current war period such 


steps that may be taken to prevent it. 


steps could be taken, our people would be saved 
many hardships, our unemployment following 
the war effort could be greatly reduced and our 
investments of money that has been saved could 
be protected. 

which 


Before examining the may be 


taken to curb inflation it will be helpful to con- 


steps 


sider some current estimates of our national 
income and the goods which are available for 
buying. It is estimated that for the coming year 
our national income will be approximately 105 
billion dollars. It is further estimated the pro- 
duction out of which this income flows will be 
made up of about 56 billion dollars in war goods 
and about 49 billion dollars in goods for civilian 
Thus with the 105 billion dollars of in- 


come there is but 49 billion dollars in non-war 


use. 


goods. 

If this were the whole story we would have 
quick that is, there 
would be a high demand for goods and a limited 
But the 


ways to 


inflationary price rises, 
supply which would force prices up. 
Government is using two important 
keep such a rise from occurring. It is encourag- 
ing all of the people to save from earnings and 
to invest in defense savings stamps and bonds, 
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our people. When prices 200 

rise rapidly we have in- 
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on the one hand, and it is levying higher and 
higher taxes, on the other. Thus, the purchas- 
ing power of the income of our people is greatly 
reduced, which tends to keep prices from rising. 

It should be clear, then, that two important 
steps which the Government can take in pre- 
venting inflation are (1) the levying of taxes 
with which to finance the war and (2) en- 
couraging all the people to save systematically 
and to put their money into defense securities. 
There is, however, a third step which is much 
in evidence at the present time, namely, the 
establishment of price control ceilings beyond 
which the prices of commodities must not go 
because of government regulation. In the light 
of present scientific knowledge it appears that 
these three steps are highly important func- 
tions which the Government can exercise in 
order to protect the welfare of all the people. 

The national plan for defense savings, there- 
fore, may be regarded as having three primary 
objectives: (1) to raise money to be lent to 
the Government for the production of the ma- 
terials and services of war, (2) to create sav- 
ings for a large number of persons who will 
need a reserve when the war effort ceases and 
(3) to curb the dangerous evils of inflation and 
to protect the people against the miseries of 
deflation. 

After the present war, unless drastic steps are 
taken by our Government with the whole- 
hearted understanding and support of our people, 
we shall have all of our previous economic 
headaches plus many new ones. We shall be 
faced by the vicious spiral: people laid off in 
defense industries, thus less purchasing power, 
thus other factories shutting down, thus more 
unemployment, less taxable income with greater 
relief burdens. We have come to know how 
devastating such a spiral is and how hard it is 
to curb it. Actually the time to begin to curb 
it is before it starts or during the elementary 
stages. 

The world is passing through a revolutionary 
movement of the masses. Untold millions of 
people have been persuaded that their woes and 
miseries are due to the breakdown of the free 
enterprise system. Many believe that if the 
dictators were destroyed the world revolution 
would collapse. Let us not delude ourselves. 
If they were unseated, new leaders and new 
methods would arise as a means of expressing 
the frustration of the masses. 
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In our struggle to preserve our American 


free enterprise system we should remember that 
a tremendous asset available to us now is to 
curb as effectively as we can the inflation- 
deflation spirals. We in education have a great 
responsibility in equipping youth and adults 
alike to understand these evils and the import- 
ance of taking unified action to protect our 
people against them. Currently there is much 
public debate on these matters, as there ought 
to be. 

We in education must strive to secure the 
scientific findings brought to light by research 
workers so that we may guide youth toward a 
more practical understanding of what the Gov- 
ernment and the people working together may 
accomplish in preserving our American stand- 
ards of living. We must win both the war and 
the peace. As we put our “all out” effort 
behind war production let us remember that 
at the same time it is highly important for us 
as a people to plan the campaign for winning 


the peace. 


---—V---— 


APPOINTMENTS APPROVED 

The Board of Regents at its January 
meeting approved appointments to com- 
mittees cooperating with State Education 
Department, as follows: 

In mathematics: M. Irving Chriswell, 
Technical High School, Buffalo; Alfred 
E. Davies, North High School, Bingham- 
ton; Maurice Wilder, Edison Technical 
High School, Rochester; Paul Brumfield, 
Utica Free Academy, Utica, and W. N. 
Fenninger, State Education Department, 
Albany 

In science: Vincent T. Meara, Mont 
Pleasant High School, 
Elliott B. Smith, Edison Technical High 
School, Rochester; Louis R. Knudsen, 
Technical High School, Brooklyn, and 
W. N. Education 
Department, Albany 


Schenectady ; 


Fenninger, State 
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COLLEGES WILL SPEED TRAINING 


A speed-up in college education without 
lowering standards was agreed upon by 
the New York State Association of Col- 
leges and Universities meeting in Albany 
January 19th. This action was taken to 
meet the demands placed upon colleges 
and universities by the war. More than 
50 college presidents were among the 70 
college officials meeting at the call of 
Dr }. Hillis Miller, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education, who is in charge of 
higher and professional education. 

The conferees agreed to submit to their 
colleges the proposals: to continue to re- 
quire not less than 120 semester hours 
in accordance with the standard definition 
of the semester hour; to adhere to the 
admission, in- 


traditional standards of 


cluding no change in the regulations 


governing requirements for qualifying 
certificates for admission to the profes- 
sions ; to grant not more than ten semester 
hours of credit, at the discretion of the 
institutional officials, to students who en- 
ter military service during any semester 
or term, and to encourage association 
members to increase their programs of 
physical education and to offer such co- 
operation as they can to state and local 
agencies of civilian defense. 

The fifteen resolutions approved by the 
Baltimore conference of college presi- 
dents of the Nation were indorsed by the 
State group. 

The association also resolved “ that the 
State Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities seek through the Commissioner 
of Education an amendment to the state 


scholarship law to the end that a scholar- 
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ship holder who completes his college 
the 
same scholarship aid that he would have 


course in three years shall receive 


received had he remained four years.” 


Doctor Miller explained that under 


the proposed change in some colleges to 


three-term years, the student would be 
attending classes for the same _ total 


length of time as in four-year courses, 
but the work would naturally be tele- 
scoped as indicated and the expense to the 
individual students would represent a 
total as great as the requirements of the 
four-year course. 

Dr John Lund, associate director of the 
Wartime the United 
States Office of Education, explained how 


Commission of 


the resolutions of the Baltimore confer- 
ence could be put into effect and pledged 
the cooperation of the federal office in 
working with the civilian defense offices 
in connection with college problems. 
The Rev. Joseph N. Noonan, president 
of Niagara University and president of 
the state association, guided the confer- 


ence. 


---—VY---— 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 

The United States Office of Education 
is observing its diamond this 
March. It is expected by the Washington 
that the 
country will plan to make this year the 


jubilee 
officials educators throughout 


occasion for a nationwide commemoration 
of the passage of the act creating the 


agency in 1867, 
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HARTWICK COMPLETES FUND CAMPAIGN 


President Henry J. Arnold announces 
the successful completion of the campaign 
for $30,000 for Hartwick College in 
Oneonta. The drive, inaugurated in mid- 
November, reached its goal within two 
weeks. An additional $10,000 is being 
sought from friends of the college in 
communities adjacent to Oneonta. The 
campaign was conducted by an organiza- 
tion of Oneonta citizens. 

The United Lutheran Synod of New 
York during the past year has been 


actively engaged in a campaign for 
$300,000 for Hartwick and Wagner col- 
leges. Campaign officials predict that the 
goal will be reached. On December 13th 
an alumni drive was launched. The 
officers of the alumni association hope to 
raise $3000. 

The three campaigns are expected to 
net the college approximately $200,000, 
which will be used for the construction 
oi a Religion and Arts Building and for 
stabilizing the financial structure. 


---—V---— 


MAJOR EDDY RESIGNS 


Major William Alfred Eddy, president 
of Hobart and William Smith colleges, 
has resigned, effective at the end of the 
current college year. President Eddy 
explained that his instructions from the 
Navy Department indicated his duties 
with that department would continue for 
the duration of the war, and that he prob- 
ably would be unable to return to the 
colleges for several years. 

Major Eddy is at present in the United 
States to receive instructions for what 
probably will be additional foreign serv- 
ice. For the past several months he has 
served as naval attaché and naval attaché 
for air at the American legation at Cairo. 
He holds the commission of major in the 
United States Marine Corps. 

Acting president of the college during 
the current semester, and for the balance 
of this college year, is Professor of 
Chemistry John E. 
member of the faculty. 


Lansing, senior 


Doctor Eddy came to Hobart and 
William Smith colleges in 1936. 
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DOCTOR CUTTEN RETIRES 


Dr George Barton Cutten, president 
of Colgate University for almost 20 years, 
has announced his plan to retire on 
August 3lst, thus rounding out a full 
score of years serving that institution. 

Doctor Cutten won renown for estab- 
lishing what is known as the “ Colgate 
plan” of education in 1928. It includes 
seven schools in the university, with sur- 
vey courses and preceptors for freshmen, 
tutors for sophomores, seminars for 
upperclassmen and comprehensive exam- 
inations for seniors. Under his adminis- 
tration six new buildings were erected 
on the campus, the acreage was increased 
from 275 to 1000, the assets of the uni- 
versity increased from $4,627,669 to 
$9,961,054 and the student body rose from 
725 to a stable 1000. 

The retiring university leader was the 
former president of the national council of 
the Y. M. C. A. and president of the 
International Association of Torch Clubs. 

Before taking his post at Colgate, he 
was president of Acadia University. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL INVENTORY PUBLISHED 


Board of 


After more than two years of experi- 
menting, the State Education Department 
has issued the Elementary School Inven- 
tory to assist schools and school systems 
to appraise their own elementary educa- 
tional programs. The Inventory appears 
in two parts: the first, a series of check 
the second, a supporting digest of 
publications issued or sponsored by the 


lists ; 


Department .supplemented by references 
to other literature. 
To quote the section in Part I de 


voted to “ Nature and Purposes of the 
Inventory ”: 

Use of the Inventory should 
thoughtful process of self-appraisal for a school 
Those using the check lists 


constitute a 


or school systems. 
will determine through group discussion whether 
they consider these suggested practices desira- 
ble, which of the practices they have put into 
effect and the extent to which local conditions 
or their own philosophy have caused them to 
reject entirely or in part those suggestions 
which are not fully operative in their schools. 

The proposal for the use of this Inventory 
rests on the assumption that every school or 
school system, state or local, should at intervals 
reexamine its theory and practice as a basis 
for planning and action. Such an appraisal is 
especially pertinent in New York’s schools at 
the present time. 

The Inventory is designed for use in 
a series of faculty meetings. It is sug- 
gested that in its present form it may well 
constitute a major supervisory project for 
a semester, a year or two years. 

The plan for reexamining the theory 
and practice of elementary education in 
the State began in the discussions of the 
committee on research of the Council of 
School Superintendents. On May 19, 
1939, on the recommendation of the Com- 
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missioner of Education, the 
Regents authorized the appointment of a 
committee to assist in preparing a check 
list, the members of which were Ruby 
Adams, director of elementary education, 
Schenectady ; Henry H. Bormann, super- 
vising principal, East Rockaway; Ethel 
Mead, grade supervisor, Glens Falls, and 
Virgil Ruegsegger, director of elementary 
education and research, Ithaca, who was 
chairman. 

The the 
staff of the State Education Department 
prepared an experimental edition in the 
tried in 20 


committee and members of 


fall of 1939. This was 
schools in ten school systems. On the 
basis of data obtained, it was revised in 


the summer of 1940 and then used in 22 


cities, 35 village superintendencies and 12 
supervisory districts. The results of this 
effort brought about further refinement 
and revision which are incorporated in 
the present edition, prepared under the 
supervision of Dr J. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant Research, 
State Education Department. 

Part I contains exact instructions as to 


Commissioner for 


the method of using the check lists, and 
the check lists themselves are arranged 
for easy use, with parallel columns for 
noting on a yes or no basis the consensus 
of the schools groups’ reactions on both 
practice and theory. 

City and village superintendents have 
been offered the Inventory, Parts I and 
lI, for one or more of their schools as 
primarily a supervisory instrument. It 
is also offered to district superintendents 
for use by the principal and elementary 


teachers of a single, graded elementary, 
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union free or central rural school or by 


rural teachers of a single town. It is re- 
quested, since the supply is limited, that 
requisitions, to be sent to Dr William E. 
Young, Director of the Division of Ele- 


mentary Education, be made only for 
those schools that will be interested to use 
the Inventory as the basis of a series of 
faculty meetings or monthly conferences 
over a period of at least a year. 


eos am V occa 
FIVE-YEAR STUDY OF PUPILS’ PROGRESS 


A study of the age-grade progress of 
pupils enrolled in the eighth grade of 
supervisory district schools in the first 
half of the school year 1933-34 showed 
that about 15 per cent left school during 
cr at the close of the eighth grade. 

Why do so many children leave school 
at the end of the eighth grade? What do 
What might 
the school have done for them that it 


they do when they leave? 


failed to do? What assistance might the 
school still give them? These and similar 
questions are to be answered in the second 
part of the Five-Year Study which was 
started last April and is based on the 
records of pupils who were enrolled in 
the eighth grade of supervisory district 
schools during the first half of the school 
year 1940-41. 

On December 3d, the Research Office, 
State Education Department, sent to dis- 
trict superintendents of schools materials 
to be used in the second part of the Five- 
Year Study. These materials consisted 
of Form F3— Report on Pupils Who 
Have Left Full-Time Day School, and 
Instructions for Reporting on Form F3. 

One copy of Form F3 is to be filled out 
in duplicate for each child who was en- 
rolled in the eighth grade of a school in 
a supervisory district during the first half 
of the school year 1940-41, and who left 
full-time day school between May 1 and 
October 1, 1941. 

The data obtained in this second part 
of the Five-Year Study will show the ex- 
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tent to which rural youth who leave school 
at the eighth grade level are being drawn 
into or affected by the defense program. 

The plans for the second part of the 
study were formulated with the assist- 
ance of the committee consisting of: 
Foster Brown, principal, Roeliff Jansen 
Central School, Hillsdale; Harold P. 
French, district superintendent of schools, 
Newtonville; Cecil S. Mapes, district 
superintendent of Chatham ; 
Nathan C. Southworth, district superin- 


schools, 
tendent of schools, East Springfield; 
Robert H. Wiley, supervising principal, 
sridgehampton, and C. Currien Smith, 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Aibany. 


occa V occa 
SCHOLARSHIP 


A four-year scholarship for any Catho- 
lic girl graduate of an accredited high 
school has been provided by the Alumnae 
Association of the College of Saint Rose, 
Albany, in honor of Sister M. Blanche 
Rooney, director of teacher education at 
the college since its foundation. 


---—V---— 


Dr Joseph K. Van Denburg, for 41 
years in the New York City school system 
and for the past 20 years a member of the 
board of examiners there, has retired. 
His work in the field of junior high 
schools has received nationwide atiention. 
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The committee to assist the State Edu- 
cation Department in the study of recom- 
mendations for the improvement of 
secondary education which was appointed 
by the Board of Regents in October has 
held five meetings in Albany. This proj- 
ect had been recommended by the com- 
mittee on research of the State Council 
of School Superintendents in collabora- 
tion with the planning committee of the 
New York State Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. The committee 
includes: Austin A. Cole, New York; 
Ernest A. Frier jr, Newark Valley; 
Russell T. Gregg, Syracuse; William A. 
Hamm, New York; Gilbert R. Lyon, 
Norwich, chairman, and John K. Norton, 
New York. 

The advisory group met with the com- 
mittee on two different occasions and 
includes: Lyndon H. Strough, principal, 
Niagara Falls High School; Joseph C. 
McLain, principal, Oneonta High School ; 
George J. Dann, superintendent of 
schools, Oneonta; Frederick H. Bair, 
superintendent of schools, Bronxville ; 
Charles G. Hetherington, superintendent 
Kulp, 


superintendent of schools, Ithaca; Harry 


of schools, Auburn; Claude L. 


J. Linton, director of secondary educa- 
tion, Schenectady ; Lyle L. Morris, super- 
intendent of schools, Northport, and 
Philip A. Cowen, Division of Research, 
and Warren W. Knox, Director, Division 
of Secondary Education, State Education 
Department. 

The committee has tentatively formu- 
lated its work as follows: (1) to prepare 
a digest of the recommendations pertain- 
ing to policies and programs in secondary 
education which have been made in recent 
years by deliberative state and national 


committees and commissions, (2) to ob- 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION RESEARCH ADVANCES 


tain the cooperation of local school 
authorities in using the digest as a means 
of learning the extent to which schools 
in New York State have attained the 
goals recommended by state and national 
agencies, and the resources that will be 
needed to attain fully such goals as are 
approved but not yet achieved, (3) to 
assist the Department in preparing a 
report on the status of secondary educa- 
tion as revealed by the use of the digest 
in selected and _ representative school 
systems of the State. 

As of February Ist the committee has 
prepared and examined a_ bibliography 
consisting of 122 titles, and has selected 
from these publications a total of nearly 
4000 items pertaining to programs and 
policies in secondary education recom- 
mended by various responsible research 
and deliberative bodies. The committee 
has developed a tentative plan for classify- 
ing these recommendations and is in the 
process of preparing an inventory or 
similar instrument for trial use in selected 
schools. 

The bibliography used contains the fol- 
lowing types of materials: (1) reports of 
authoritative national agencies, (2) re- 
ports and other publications cf the State 
Education Department and_ voluntary 
educational associations, (3) reports of 
national agencies and associations, (4) 
reports of outstanding curriculum com- 
missions of states other than New York. 

The program outlined by the committee 
contemplates the completion of the tenta- 
tive inventory and digest by April Ist, 
its trial use in selected schools during 
April and May, its revision during the 
summer and, if approved, a more exten- 
sive use in selected schools during the 
year 1942-43. 
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Rural Education 





SUPERINTENDENTS DISCUSS WAR SERVICES 


Four regional conferences for the 192 
district superintendents of schools were 
completed in New York City on Febru- 
ary 5th. Organized and conducted by 
Assistant Commissioner Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, the conferences began in Albany 
on January 20th and 21st and continued 
the following week at Syracuse and 
suffalo. 

“Our Schools in Our Country’s Serv- 
ice” was the general theme. Dr A. B. 
Meredith, Coordinator of Civilian De- 
fense Activities for the State Education 
Department, spoke on the leadership 
activities of district superintendents in 
organizing civilian defense. 

Florence O'Neill, supervisor in the 
Bureau of Health Service, spoke on 
“ Practical Suggestions for Improved 
Teaching of Health in Supervisory Dis- 
tricts.” During the day health lessons 
should be learned not merely from books 
but from the application to school health 
conditions of health knowledge, such as 
that concerning washing hands and 
controlling temperature, Miss O’Neill 
declared. Health teaching can not be left 
to chance, she said, even “though the 
plans should be flexible and _ elastic.” 
Miss O'Neill urged the superintendents 
to discourage pupils from spending on 
less desirable and less nutritious beverages 
the pennies they brought from home for 
milk. 

Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, and Dr Wayne 
W. Soper, Chief, Bureau of Statistical 
Services, shared a_ half-day session. 
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Doctor Soper discussed ways of decreas- 
ing time spent on clerical report work 
and other ways to improve record- 
keeping. Doctor Morrison reported on 
the out-of-school experiences of rural 
youth, Project 3 in the study of pupils 
enrolled in the eighth grade of rural 
schools during the first half of the school 
year 1933-34. He also reported on 
related studies in progress. Through the 
cooperation of the district superin- 
tendents, returns have been assembled on 
almost 30,000 pupils. Important, and in 
some respects alarming, findings have 
come from the studies to date. Infor- 
mation has been obtained on such topics 
as “person or influence which helped 
most in making educational plans,” and 
similarly on arriving at vocational de- 
cisions, “chief reasons for leaving first 
job,” “plans for future education,” 
“extent to which school training helped 


‘ 


you succeed on the job,” “ school subjects 
of most worth” and “ ways in which the 
school could have helped youth more.” 
Doctor Morrison and Doctor Soper also 
obtained views of the district superin- 
tendents on research needed in rural 
education. 

Fred Painter, supervisor in the Di- 
vision of Elementary Education, sug- 
gested ways for adapting administration 
to the purposes of instruction. Referring 
to the recent report of the district superin- 
tendents’ committee which studied the 
activities and duties of superintendents, 
he presented also a “technic for the 


observation of instruction” and = an 


“ee 


observation record ” form. 
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\dministrative problems involved in 
the new secondary social studies program 
were discussed by Dr Warren W. Knox, 
Director of the Division of Secondary 
that 
there are teachers thoroughly competent 


Education. He explained where 
to construct locally new secondary social 
studies courses these are probably prefer- 
able to the new courses being prepared by 
the Department, of which those for the 
seventh and tenth grades were made 
These latter are not 
Doctor Knox 

substituting 
old 
certain that the new is better. 
the 
studies, saying that few teachers can get 


available this year. 
intended to be complete. 
against something 


the 


warned 


new for unless schools are 


He also 
urged use of textbooks in social 
along without them. He explained details 


in connection with credits and exami- 
nations in seventh and eighth grade social 
studies and cailed attention, as concerns 
h'gh school examinations, to page 64 of 


Handbook 3. 


standard 


the most recent edition of 
The 


colleges to accept credits based on the 


agreement of various 


new social studies program is_ being 


obtained. Doctor Knox believes it is a 
mistake to think that the desirable content 
in all subjects will fall naturally into a 
pattern of five periods a week for 20 or 
40 weeks. The present program in this 
respect is artificial, rigid and inflexible, 
he said. He added that there is no scien- 
tific evidence that four subjects form the 
optimum number for all pupils. 

At the Albany conference the superin- 
tendents were greeted by Dr Ernest E. 
Cole, Commissioner of 
Dr George M. Wiley, Associate Com- 


Education, and 
missioner. 
Dr Arvie 
State 
plained the legislative program for the 


Eldred, executive secretary 


of the Teachers Association, ex- 
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improvement of rural education at the 
four conferences. 

Each conference opened with a moment 
tribute to 
Snyder, for many years in 


of. silent the memory of 
Dr Ray P. 
charge of the conferences. 

In Albany the 
were luncheon guests of the Department 


men superintendents 
Men's Group and heard State Senator 
Frederic Coudert of the Rapp-Coudert 
Commission. Women superintendents in 
Albany with the 
Women of the Department and heard 
Dr Chris A. Hartnagel, State Geologist. 


lunched Council of 


In New York City, a dinner meeting 
was addressed by Dean William Russell 


of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Metropolitan area city and 
village superintendents attended. Regent 


Susan Brandeis introduced Doctor Mere- 
dith at the New York City conference. 
At Buffalo there was a luncheon with the 
State Teachers College faculty and the 
college’s Rural Club and the Erie County 
district superintendents gave a tea. 


occas V occa 
SCHOOL ADDITION DEDICATED 


An addition to the Germantown Central 
School building was dedicated January 
20th. The principal address was given 
by Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Instructional Super- 


Commissioner for 


vision. The Germantown centralization 
in Columbia county was organized in 
1931. Ellsworth Miller is district super- 
intendent of schools, Harry B. Ostrander 
is principal and Henry R. Lawrence is 
president of the board of education. 
Dedication of a school at a time like 


the present, when “ the very foundations 
of our American way of life are being 


especially appropriate, 


challenged,” is 
Doctor Van Kleeck declared. 
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Andrew S. Draper Central School, Schenevus 


DRAPER CENTRAL SCHOOL DEDICATED 


The new Andrew S. Draper Central 
School at Schenevus was dedicated in 
honor of the first New York State Com- 
missioner of Education on January 16th 
with an address by Dr Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for 
Instructional Supervision. 

The new school serves an area which 
formerly supported three public second- 
ary schools — those at Schenevus, Mary- 
land and Westford, the two latter having 
both been consolidated districts prior to 
the centralization in June 1938. 

Andrew S. Draper, Doctor Van Kleeck 
related, was born on a farm near West- 
ford in 1848, started school in a one- 
teacher district mile from 
Westford and taught in the old Westford 
Academy. Basing his remarks on The 
Life and Work of Andrew Sloan Draper, 
by Dr Harlan H. Horner, formerly As- 
sociate Commissioner, Doctor Van Kleeck 


school a 


summarized the first Commissioner’s 
achievements in educational 


Doctor Draper knew what the 


adminis- 
tration. 
rural schools needed and believed that 
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they “are of right entitled to all of the 
educational advantages which the wisdom 
of the State is able to provide them,” 


Doctor Van Kleeck said. He continued: 


How Commissioner Draper would have 
rejoiced had he been alive in 1925 to see the 
passage of the Cole laws which made central 
schools possible! Doctor Draper, after a long 
battle, brought about the establishment of the 
office of district superintendent of schools, in 
order to improve rural school teaching and 
supervision. With what enthusiasm Doctor 
Draper would have followed the work of those 
district superintendents as they labored through- 
out the State—always with personal sacrifice 
and sometimes at the cost of their own position 
and security —during the 16 intervening years 
to bring, through centralization, equal oppor- 
tunity to the country boy and girl! The estab- 
lishment of the 208 district superintendencies 
(192 now) has in my judgment brought more 
benefits to the rural boys and girls than has 
any other single development with the sole 
exception of the 1925 legislation. 

John E. Wilcox, district superintendent 
of schools, introduced Doctor Van Kleeck. 
N. E. 
American flag presented by the American 
Legion. Revo Tillapaugh, president of 


Stapleton, principal, accepted an 
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the board of education, acted as chair- 
man. Other speakers included Chester 
T. Backus, Assemblyman from Otsego 
county and a member of the Assembly 
education committee and of the Rapp- 
Coudert committee. 


occas V coca 
TWO EDUCATORS DIE 


Two natives of Columbia county who 
rose in the field of education died within 
a month of each other at their homes in 
East Chatham. They are former District 
Superintendent Staunton B. Smith, who 
died November 26th at the age of 80, and 
former School Commissioner Hugh I. 
Fish, who died December 16th, aged 75. 
Both were close friends of long standing. 

Mr Smith was educated at Claverack 
Academy and Hudson River Institute, 
Claverack, and New Paltz State Normal 
School. He began teaching when 17 
years old. He was elected district super- 
intendent in 1911 and continued in office 
until July 1, 1936, in the first supervisory 
district. Later he was a trustee of the 
One of his 
Smith, 


principal of the Prospect Vocational and 


East Chatham school district. 
three surviving sons is Donald E. 


High School at Hempstead. 

Mr 
High School and at Cornell University. 
He served one term, 1903 to 1906, in the 


then second commissioner district of his 


Fish was educated in Chatham 


home county. Later he was a representa- 


tive of a publisher of school books. 


---—V---— 


M. 


retired in January after 35 years’ service. 


Lulu Owens, Herkimer teacher, 
She was graduated from the New York 


State College for Teachers at Albany. 
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NEW CENTRALIZATIONS 

The Russell Central Rural School Dis- 
trict was organized on October 29th by a 
vote of 348 to 16. 
located in St Lawrence county and in- 


This centralization is 


cludes 21 common school districts and one 
union free district located in the towns 
of Russell, Pierrepont, Canton, Hermon 
and Clare. It is in the supervisory dis- 
trict of Superintendent Clarence Arm- 
strong and will take care of approxi- 
mately 500 pupils. 

This is the second centralization in St 
Lawrence county. In 1927 the Madrid 
Central District was organized with an 
approximate enrolment of 200 pupils. 
Today the enrolment is approximately 
400. 

The Willsboro Central Rural School 
District in Essex county was also organ- 
ized on October 29th by a vote of 195 
to 25. 
districts all of which are located in the 
town of Willsboro in the supervisory dis- 
trict of Superintendent Sherman Mather. 


This centralization includes nine 


This centralization will also take care of 
approximately 500 pupils. 


occa V occa 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


‘Community Relations” formed the 
theme of a meeting of secondary teachers 
and principals of the three supervisory 
districts of Albany county at the Bethle- 
hem Central High School at Delmar on 
January 26th. The meeting, in charge of 
Olin Bouck, Henry E. 
Harold P. 


tendents of schools, included a forum on 


Briggs and Dr 


French, district superin- 


ways in which Albany county schools 


could better serve their communities. 


This was conducted by Dr Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for In- 
structional Supervision. 
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Secondary Education 





PRINCIPALS DISCUSS EARNING A LIVING 


“Education for Occupational Compe- 


tence: A Program To Develop in Youth 
the Characteristics Necessary in Earning 


a Living’ the theme of the 57th 
annual holiday conference of the New 
York State Secondary 
School Principals in Syracuse, December 
29th-31st. 


discussion of the theme by member prin- 


was 

Association of 
The program, which stressed 
cipals as well as its development by 
speakers, was prepared by the planning 
and implementation committee of which 
Lyndon H. Strough, Niagara Falls, is 
chairman. 

In the Tuesday morning meeting, which 
was a joint session with the New York 
State Vocational and Practical Arts As- 
sociation, M. M. Boring, in charge of 
engineering personnel, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, spoke on “ What 
Kind of Occupational Competence Does 
the Employer Expect?” and Dr Lynn 
Emerson, professor of industrial educa- 
tion, Cornell University, spoke on ‘ What 
Kind of Secondary Education Should Be 
Provided To Develop Occupational Com- 
petence?” This was followed by five 
discussion groups. The section luncheon 
meetings included discussion relative to 
the convention theme. 

The Tuesday evening meeting featured 
the panel discussion: ‘ What Should the 
Schools Do To Strengthen and Defend 
America?” Dr Lyman = Bryson, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
led and representatives of industry, labor, 
education, and the 
Parent-Teacher Association participated. 
Dr T. V. Smith, University of Chicago 


American Legion 
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David G. Allen 


professor, was the banquet speaker, and 
Cole, 
Education, was toastmaster. 
W. Knox, the 
Secondary Education, spoke at the open- 
The final 
included 


Commissioner of 
Dr Warren 
Division of 


Dr Ernest E. 
Director of 


ing session Monday afternoon. 
Wednesday 
seven ten-minute talks: 

1 Youth Needs, Dr Arthur K. Getman, 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Education 

2 The Responsibility of the Secondary 
Schools, Lyndon H. Strough, principal of 
Niagara Falls High School 

3 Vocational Competence, Oakley Fur- 
ney, Chief of the Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education 

4 Guidance, George E. Hutcherson, 
Chief of the Bureau of Guidance 

5 Recreation, Dr Hiram A. Jones, Di- 
rector of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education 


session morning 
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6 Independent Governmental Agencies, 
Joseph C. McLain, principal of Oneonta 
High School 


7 Civic Education, Claude L. Kulp, 
superintendent of schools, Ithaca 
The chairman was William J. Small, 


deputy superintendent of schools, Niagara 
Falls. 

The following officers were elected at 
the business meeting: president, David 
G. Allen, Lake Placid; vice president, 
Morton C. Collister, 
Albert O. Jenkins, 
Joseph C. McLain, Oneonta; assistant 
secretary, Clyde W. Slocum, Cobleskill ; 
William  T. 


Angola; executive committee, Wayne L. 


saldwin ; secretary, 
Naples; treasurer, 


assistant treasurer, Hoag, 
Lowe, Cazenovia; Frank R. Bliss, Ithaca, 
and Ralph M. Faust, Oswego. 
Resolutions passed by the association: 
expressed regret at the coming retirement 
of Commissioner of Education Ernest E. 
Cole ; recommended a committee to study 
the report of the New York State Poli- 
the 
association at this year’s meeting ; favored 
the State 
Education Department ; urged restoration 


cies Commission and to report to 


more funds for research in 
of full state aid to schools; asked state 
aid for kindergarten children and chil- 
dren of five years of age; opposed any 
merger of the State Teachers Retirement 
System with any other system; opposed 
hasty action in extending school credit 
follow defense 


to pupils deciding to 


work; favored extension of tenure for 
teachers not yet under this system; voted 
for the appointment of a committee of 
five to work with a similar committee of 
the district superintendents for improv- 
ing of intermediate units; voted for a 
committee to survey the problems of out- 
of-school youth as to the best methods of 
rendering assistance to this group in con- 
with the 
State Education Department ; favored en- 


nection undertakings of the 
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couraging defense training courses, urged 
that credit the 
equal credit for equal work and asked the 
Department to make a statement of policy 


be allowed on basis of 


regarding such courses as soon as possi- 
ble; asked the Department for an opinion 
on granting credit to seniors leaving 
school to serve the country ; commended 
the Commissioner of Education and other 
educational leaders for their efforts to 
raise the minimum salary scale for teach- 
ers to an adequate level; favored the ex- 
tension of the plan of release of school 
boys and girls for agricultural purposes 
and asked that the secondary education 
committee of the Board of Regents con- 
sider devising an adequate plan for com- 
pletion of 1942 


without lowering the present high stand- 


examinations in June 


ards of education. 


---—VYV---— 


‘GOOD AMERICAN’ ESSAY 
The 


conducting an essay contest open to boys 


American Legion Auxiliary is 
and girls of junior and senior high school 
age in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Panama the District of Columbia. 
The subject is to be “ Characteristics of a 


and 


Good American.” 
the World Book 


Encyclopedia will be prizes through the 


Fi fty-t wo sets of 


cooperation of the publisher, in addition 
to a national prize of $100 offered by the 
auxiliary. 

Colorful posters have been prepared 
announcing conditions of the contest and 
copies are available, without charge, upon 
request, for posting on bulletin boards in 
libraries and schoolrooms. Inquiries may 
be addressed to the Reference Library, 
Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker 
drive, Chicago. 
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NEED FOR PHYSICS STUDENTS STRESSED 


Attention to the great lack and future 
need of pupils and students in the science 
of physics is called by the American 
Institute of Physics in a letter addressed 
to Dr Ernest E. Cole, Commissioner of 
Education. 

Every effort to increase the supply of 
personnel trained in applications of the 
physical sciences is asked. Persons with 
such a background will be called upon to 
put physics to work in the defense indus- 
tries, in the civil service of the Federal 
Government and in the armed forces, it 
is stated. Tens of thousands of such 
individuals are necessary now, the insti- 
tute director writes, and many more will 
be called in the immediate future. 

The director, Henry A. Barton, writes: 

All boys and girls showing natural aptitude 
for laboratory work and a reasonable skill in 
mathematics and physics should be given the 
opportunity to acquire as much physics in- 
struction as possible. They will be of maximum 
usefulness if they have at least two years of 
mathematics. 

We are in particular need of the maximum 
number of people trained in the fundamentals 
of electricity. We ask you therefore to instruct 


all the vocational guidance officers to urge these 
youngsters to go on to college wherever this is 
financially possible, majoring in physics, mathe- 
matics and engineering fundamentals. All 
radio amateurs in high schools should be urged 
to continue their education immediately after 
graduation, either by entering college or taking 
appropriate courses at the nearest engineering 
defense training center. 

Information and advice as to the need for 
scholarships and financial support for particu- 
larly able students should be brought at once 
to the attention of the nearest engineering 
defense training center. 

Principal centers of the Engineering, 
Science, Management Defense Training 
program administered by the United 
States Office of Education in New York 
State are listed as follows: Clarkson 
College of Technology, College of the 
City of New York, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, Defense Training 
Institute, Long Island University, Man- 
hattan College, New York University, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Pratt 
Institute, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Syracuse University, Union College, 
University of Buffalo and University of 
Rochester. 


---—V---— 


STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS IN DEMAND 


Citing the need for junior stenogra- 
phers and junior typists in Washington, 
Clinton A. Reed, Chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education, urges school 
officials to inform persons with the proper 
training of the frequent federal civil 
service examinations leading to these 
positions. 

For those who have had no recent 
training or experience in this sort of 
work, Mr Reed suggests “ brush-up ” 
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courses, either in connection with the 
regular, daytime classes, where there are 
vacant seats and unused machines, or in 
short, intensive after-school and evening 
classes. 

Complete information about the federal 
examinations may be obtained upon 
application to the secretary of the Board 
of United States Civil Service Examiners 


in 22 cities in New York State. 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





MARINE ACADEMY CHANGES ASKED 


Several changes in the New York 
State Merchant Marine Academy at Fort 
Schuyler, the Bronx, are planned in a 
move by the Board of Regents asking the 
Legislature for their approval. 

The Federal Maritime Commission is 
offering the State $25,000 in scholarships 
for out-of-state youths to train at the 
academy in the expanding program to 
prepare merchant marine cadets, but this 
offer involves the changing of the name 
to New York State Maritime Academy 
and an increase in the membership of 
the board of visitors to include additional 
maritime interests. These changes can 
be approved only through action of the 
Legislature. 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia are the only other states having 
merchant marine academies and they are 
included in the Maritime Commission’s 
plans. 

Meanwhile, construction of a tempo- 


rary wooden building for a naval reserve 


INSTITUTE OFFERS 


The Institute of Agriculture and Home 
Economics at Cobleskill 
the annual program of services for pupils 


has announced 
enrolled in high school departments of 
agriculture in eastern New York. It is 
believed that pupils in the junior and 
senior high school classes will be able to 
derive special advantages from attending 
these instructional programs. 

Local teachers of agriculture are urged 
to make plans to prepare pupils prior to 
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center at the New York State Merchant 
Marine Academy has been approved by 
the War Department, and the New York 
City W. P. A. 


instructions to proceed with the work, 


administrator has given 


according to an announcement by Captain 


J. H. Tomb, U. 


tendent. 


S. N. (retired), superin- 


The building, designed by the State 
Commissioner of Architecture, will pro- 
vide necessary drill hall facilities, with a 
hall about 175 feet long by 75 feet wide, 
Besides drill, the 
It is 


inside measurements. 
hall will also be used for athletics. 
hoped the structure will be completed 
within four months through the use of 
The hall 


tended to relieve very heavy congestion 


two shifts of workers. is in- 
at the academy, which in addition to train- 
ing young men for merchant marine serv- 
ice has taken on the work of training 


naval reservists. 


V occa 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


each day’s program so that they may go 
at once to the practical and technical 
Also, 


upon return to local schools, teachers are 


phases of the work to be given. 


urged to provide follow-up instruction 
with particular reference to production 
and management problems on local farms. 

These teaching services have been 
planned to extend the superior facilities 
at this institute to agricultural pupils 
the area. In former 


within years in- 
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creasingly large numbers have availed 


themselves of these opportunities. Fol- 
lowing is a schedule of events for 
1941-42: 

December 16th, Poultry nutrition and 
nutritional diseases 

January 23d—24th, Program of activi- 
ties in the selection and judging of 
animals and crops preliminary to the 
statewide competition at Cornell Uni- 
versity on February 10th. 

March 19th, Principles and practices of 
livestock improvement with emphasis 
on genetics and artificial insemina- 
tion. Practical demonstrations will 
feature the instructional program. 

April 28th, Farm management studies 
with emphasis on inventory of farm 
equipment, supplies, materials and 
accessories. The group will visit 


selected farms, make inventories, 


provide estimates of value and sug 
gest practical management plans o! 
improving the income producing r 
sources of the farm. 

May 28th, Farm management day with 
emphasis on farm visits and_ thx 
planning of management programs 
suited to particular types of farming 
in eastern New York 

June 8th, Selection, operation, servicing 
and repair of farm tractors, with 
demonstrations and opportunities for 
student practice 

August 21st, Teachers of agriculture 
will be assembled and accompanied 
by the head of the Department of 
Horticulture for field trips to select 
specimens for local class instruction 
in plant pathology and entomology. 


---—V---— 
DISTRIBUTIVE CONFERENCE HELD IN ALBANY 


Nearly two score men and women who 
coordinate the teaching of retail, whole- 
sale and service selling courses through- 
out the State met December 5th in an 
informal get-together in the Regents 
Room of the State Education Building. 
This is the first of what is hoped to be a 
series of such conferences by Clinton A. 
Reed, Chief of the Bureau of Business 
Education, and Paul B. Richardson, 
supervisor of distributive education, State 
Education Department. 

These distributive education teacher 
coordinators in their localities supervise 
courses operated on a cooperative basis 
between the schools and the local stores, 
all those who take them being required to 
be employed either part-time or full-time. 
This comes under the terms of the 
George-Deen Act, a federal law providing 
funds for this training. 
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Mr Reed suggests to all school counsei- 
ors the value of the cooperative retailing 
program which is being adopted by many 
school systems in the State. This carries 
Regents credit which may be offered in 
any high school in the State. Pupils 
taking this course obtain part-time jobs in 
stores, where they work an average of 15 
hours a week during the school year. 
They have the benefit of actual job 
experience to supplement their dail) 
c:assroom instruction, Mr Reed says. 

Distributive education subjects may be 
taken by pupils who are working for a 
state high school diploma in business 
subjects (retailing course) or as electives 
by candidates for any other type of high 
school diploma. School counselors are 
invited to call upon the state supervisor 
of distributive education at any time for 
information and assistance. 
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WOMEN START TRAINING 
Training women for national defense 
industries was the subject of a letter by 
Oakley Furney, State Director of Na- 
tional Defense Industry Training and 
Chief of 


Technical 


Bureau of Industrial and 


State 


the 
Education, Education 


Department, to boards of education, 
superintendents of schools and directors 
and principals of national defense voca- 
tional schools. 

It is pointed out that since the Nation 
is at war, American women will be called 
upon to help in industry just as the 
women of Britain, Russia and Germany 
have done. It is proposed to open 
defense training classes and courses to 
the 


expected to be a demand for their serv- 


women in localities where there is 


ices. This would follow only if the male 
labor reserve were certain to be exhausted. 
It is suggested that women be trained 
only for local industries, to avert so far 
as possible the dislocation their migration 
to other centers of industry might be 
expected to cause. 

Women are found to be best fitted for 
work at which they can be seated at least 
part of the time, where they do not have 
to lift heavy articles or where the work 
is not hazardous, where care and constant 
alertness, good eyesight are required and 
instruments are used. 


where _ light 


Women are declared to excel at work 


requiring manipulative dexterity and 
speed on an individual basis. 

Safe, convenient, comfortable and clean 
attractive clothing is reccmmended for 
women in industry. In some cases well- 
cut slacks and blouses with pleated backs 
Attention is 


are suggested. called to 


reduce fatigue and 


the 


proper shoes to 


nervousness. Protection to hair is 


als« » CC msi lered. 
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DEFENSE HOMEMAKING 
Homemaking education is being offered 
to meet critical situations among families 
facing changes in income, rising prices, 
increased taxes, use of substitutes, 
changes in the quality of goods and ser- 
vices and increased demands on the time 
and energy of both youth and adults. 
Housing and labor shortages and_ the 
plan are other 


staggered employment 


factors considered in the homemaking 
education program. 


The 


cation, 


Jureau of Home Economics Edu- 
State Education 


that 


Department, 


points out nutrition is already a 


recognized part of the defense program. 


In connection with this arise such 


problems as rising prices, storage of food, 


its preservation, methods for preparing 
food the 
time and energy of the homemaker. The 
Bureau suggests that education can help 


meals to conserve values and 


the homemaker by training in making, 
laundering and repairing clothes and in 
canning food. Budgetary issues also face 
femilies, and homemaking education 
offers suggestions on how to reapportion 
income among the necessities. 

The personnel available to the schools 
for developing this program includes 
adult 


teachers, lay persons with professional 


day school teachers, homemaking 
training in home economics and those 
experienced in homemaking but without 
professional education. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Edu 
cation is prepared to assist by providing 
the following services: assistance in 
planning the local program to meet the 
needs of the community ; assistance in the 
in-service program for teaching leaders ; 
preparation of teaching materials for 
classes, radio programs and exhibits, and 


training lay leaders. 
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FARM MACHINERY CLINICS 


agriculture 


Teachers of vocational 
throughout the State are cooperating 
with the State and County Agricultural 
Defense Committees in developing a farm 
machinery repair and adjustment pro- 
gram during the winter and spring. New 
York farmers are being asked to increase 
production of food supplies, in the face 
of an acute labor shortage. If the quotas 
of food expected from New York farmers 
are to be produced much more labor- 
saving machinery will be needed and the 
machinery on hand must be kept in better 
mechanical condition. 

The State Agricultural Defense Com- 
mittee, composed of leaders of farm or- 
ganizations, has been devoting careful 
study to ways and means of meeting food 
production requirements. Wih the aid 
of the Governor’s Defense Council, special 
services intended to aid farmers through- 
out the State in the repair and recondi- 
tioning of power and field equipment are 
being planned by the Defense Committee. 
For the most part, these services will be 
decentralized and the plans for the work 
will be established and conducted by 
county agricultural defense groups in co- 
operation with county agricultural agents 
and the teachers of vocational agriculture. 

It is proposed to conduct community 
repair clinics where farmers can bring 
their own machinery and do the necessary 
overhauling and repair work under the 
supervision of trained men. The purpose 
of these clinics is to speed up the ordering 
of repair parts for steel allotments and to 
give young farmers and adults experience 
and training so that they may keep their 
machinery in good repair. 

Since excellent progress has been re- 
ported in the training of rural youth in 
the 84 out-of-school youth centers for 
defense preparation, and since plans have 
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been underway for several months with 
the high school departments of agriculture 
for training in machinery repair and for 
servicing equipment, local principals and 
teachers are cooperating in every possible 
way with county defense committees, 
Their work includes the establishment of 
clinics, in the school shops, school garages 
or accessory buildings, and the mainte- 
nance of instruction in elementary metal 
work, automobile repair and electricity 


occa V oscoa= 
MOTION PICTURE LIST 


The United 
Agriculture has just issued a printed cata- 


States Department of 


log of motion picture films which are 
available free from that department. The 
list includes approximately 150 films of 
various lengths. Adequate descriptions 
of the films, including synopses, are given. 
The catalog is issued as Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 451, and may be obtained 
on request from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


---—V---— 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 
Junior High School Conference, New 
York University, March 13th, 14th 
American Association for Childhood 
Education, Buffalo, April 6th—10th 
American Association for Health, Phy- 

sical Education and Recreation, New 
Orleans, April 15th—18th 
Conference of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, Albany, May 11th, 12th 
National Education Association, Denver, 
June 28th—July 2d 
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Entry of the schools and their pupils 
into the “ victory gardens” program and 
the essential characteristics of such a 
campaign form the subject of the follow- 
ing discussion by Dr A. K. Getman, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
State Education Department : 


The success of our war efforts will depend 
in no small degree on the efficient production 
and conservation of food and on good nutrition 
of all the people. 
adequate nutrition in America and for lease- 


Besides providing for 


lend exports the goals for food production for 
1942 look toward a reserve over and above the 
normal carry-over. We need particularly a 
reserve of meat, canned vegetables, evaporated 
milk and dried eggs. We need these extra 
supplies to make sure that we will have suffi- 
cient food for the people of England, China 
and other countries that are resisting aggres- 
sion, and to give the starving conquered peoples 
something to rely upon when the fighting stops. 
In this nationwide food program, “ victory 
gardens” will play an important role. 

We school people should be thoroughly 
informed concerning our food and _ nutrition 
needs for victory. Encouragement should be 
given to the greater home production, conser- 
vation and use of fresh vegetables and fruits. 
Pupils should be encouraged to participate in 
school and community gardens. We _ should 
recognize that there are excellent morale and 
release values in school and home gardening, 
including the growing of vegetables, flowers 
and ornamental plants. 

It is imperative that we avoid many of the 
mistakes made in the garden program during 
World War I. It is both unwise and unneces- 
sary to plow up lawns, parks and playgrounds 
for vegetable growing, and such practices 
should be discouraged. There is a scarcity of 
many types of vegetable seeds, fertilizers, 
fungicides and insecticides, which means that 
these materials must be used efficiently. 

Vegetables have a large place in the Food for 
Freedom program. It has been estimated that 
gardens produce more than 50 per cent of our 
essential foods. We are much better organized 
than in World War I for practical food 
production through school and home gardens. 
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VICTORY GARDENS RECOMMENDED 





The teachers of vocational agriculture in 325 
high schools of the State, the several teachers 
of gardening in suburban areas, many teachers 
of science with a farm background and other 
persons in our schools who have conducted 
successful gardens as a hobby or as a part of 
an earlier career will be able to assist pupils in 
establishing and maintaining productive home 
and school gardens. 

It is futile for persons without experience or 
training to attempt gardening. In _ most 
instances the seed, chemicals and labor could be 
put to better advantage in other types of work. 
However, when pupils have been given system- 
atic instruction in gardening, when they have 
been aided in the choice of suitable land, seed 
and materials and when their work is supervised 
during the growing season, valuable contri- 
butions both in food products and in morale 
and improved health may be made. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Education will assist school 
officials in every possible way in developing 
home and school “ victory gardens.” 


---—V---— 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


To meet the demand brought about by 
the war for larger numbers of qualified 
physicians and surgeons, the Board of 
Regents at its January meeting approved 
the decision of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Ernest E. Cole to abrogate tempo- 
rarily a rule that delays the taking of 
medical licensing examinations for appli- 
cants who have failed certain of them 
three times. 

The change will make it possible for 
applicants to take another examination in 
less than a year after the third failure. 
This applies to candidates who have writ- 
ten three examinations, except examina- 
tions for removal of conditions, and who 
after the third examination, have failures 
in at least two subjects in either group. 
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PRINCIPALS CONSIDER RESEARCH ISSUES 


The 12th annual conference of the New 
York State Association of Elementary 
Principals held at Syracuse during the 
Christmas holidays elected Ada E. James, 
School 53, Buffalo, as the new president. 
The meeting had the largest attendance 
ever recorded for the group. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of Dr 
Henry H. Bormann, East Rockaway, re- 
tiring president. 

Among the speakers on various aspects 
of the conference theme, “ Some Contri- 
butions of Research to Elementary Edu- 
cation,” were Dr R. L. Morton, professor 
of education, Ohio University; Dr Wil- 
liam S. Gray, professor of education, 
University of Chicago; Dr Oscar E. 
Hertzberg, State Teachers College, Buf- 
falo; Dr Virgil Ruegsegger, director of 
elementary education and research, Ithaca ; 
Dr J. Wayne Wrightstone, assistant di- 
rector of research, New York City 
schools ; Clarence W. Hunnicutt, assistant 
professor of education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and John K. Archer of the New 
York State Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Representatives of the 
State Education Department who took 
part in the meeting included Dr Philip A. 
Cowen, Dr Warren W. Coxe, Dr Don L. 
Essex, Dr J. Cayce Morrison and Dr 
William E. Young. 

A panel discussion, “ Using an Ele- 
mentary School Inventory,” was one of 
the high lights of the meeting. Members 
of the panel included Mrs Florine Howes 
Elrey, Mamaroneck; Lillian B. Kenyon, 
Johnstown; Glenn H. Kidney, Ossining ; 
Dr Chester Pugsley, Buffalo; William O. 
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Schaefer, Tappan, and Dr Donald M. 
Tower, Oswego. 

Officers for the coming year who will 
serve with Miss James include Walter A. 
LeBarron, Franklin School, Schenectady 


first vice president; Earle W. Nash, 
School 39, Rochester, second vice presi- 
dent, and Charles W. Joyce, Seneca 
School, Irondequoit, secretary-treasurer, 

At the annual business meeting the 
conference asked that teachers now in 
service with armed forces be protected by 
tenure, that the teacher retirement system 
be retained and that full state aid be 
granted to schools during the emergency. 
It named a committee to study the ques- 
tion of a uniform flag salute. 


---—V---— 
BOOK ON SPEECH 


Mulgrave, Dorothy I. Speech for the class- 
room teacher. 398p. N. Y. 
Hall. 1941 

This book, originally published in 1936, has 
gone into the fourth printing, which is some 
indication of its popularity in the particular 
field it covers. The volume was prepared 
primarily for teachers of English but it 
contains a great deal of information and 
definite help for any teacher. Practically 
every teacher must be, in effect, a speech 
teacher. Not only must he think in terms of 
adequate speech because he serves as an 
example for others but also he must be aware 
when students speak inaudibly or ina slovenly 
manner, or when they have actual defects ol 
speech. In many communities the teacher 
must assume major responsibility for the 
speech habits and attitudes of his students. 

Speech for the Classroom Teacher gives an 
answer to this problem. It outlines the 
problem in a broad way and discusses with 
clarity and interest the mechanical, phonetic, 
artistic and pathological aspects of speech 
The book is well organized and contains a 
number of excellent selections for practice 
and oral interpretation. 


Prentice- 
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SOCIAL STUDIES COMMITTEE 

Reviewing and revising a forthcoming 
pamphlet on Environmental Studies in 
Elementary Schools were the subjects of 
a meeting at the State Education Depart- 
ment on December 12th and 13th by 
members of the State Committee on 
Social Studies for Elementary Schools. 

The members attending were Edith 
Oagley of Binghamton, Ruth M. John- 
ston of Port Leyden, John Loftus of New 
York City, Clyde Moore of Cornell Uni- 
versity and Donnal Smith of New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany. 
Superintendent George R. Staley of 
Rome, also a member, was prevented 
from attending by work connected with 
national defense. 

The pamphlet under consideration at 
this meeting was the third bulletin in the 
series on social studies in elementary 
schools. This manuscript deals with New 
York State materials and illustrates the 
vast and varied resources the State offers 
teachers of young children in helping boys 
and girls understand and appreciate their 
State. As contemplated in this bulletin, 
the study of the environment in every 
elementary school year, throughout grades 
1 to 6, should cause the child to know, 
experience and love his home, his neigh- 
borhood and his community. 


occa V occa 
BULLETIN FOR PRINCIPALS 


The Social-Economic Interests of Chil- 
dren is the title of a new bulletin pub- 
lished by the New York State Association 
of Elementary Principals. Known as 
sulletin VIII, it was prepared by Frank- 
lin Butts of Poughkeepsie and a commit- 
tee and is available to those sending 50 
cents to Charles E. Flinn, bulletin dis- 
tributor, 1152 Harrison street, Water- 
town, N. Y. 
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CHILD CARE SUPERVISOR 


Myra Woodruff, supervisor of child 
care and development in defense, has 
joined the staff of the Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education, Di- 
vision of Elementary Education. The 
appointment of Miss Woodruff is made 
possible by funds granted by the State 
Defense Council. 

The new appointee is a graduate of 
Oberlin College with a master’s degree in 
child development from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and work toward 
the doctorate in child development. Dur 
ing part of her graduate work Miss 
Woodruff was a Laura Spelman Rocke 
feller student in parent education. 

For the past seven years, she has been 
in charge of the W. P. A. Nursery School 
and Parent Education Project in Penn- 
sylvania. Prior to that she was associate 
professor of child development and di- 
rector of the nursery school at Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, and associate in 
home economics research doing studies in 
the rural family at the North Carolina 
State College at Raleigh. As a_ psy- 
chologist in the child guidance clinic in 
the Monmouth County Organization for 
Social Service, Red Bank, N. J., Miss 
Woodruff worked with children of all 
age levels. 

Miss Woodruft’s duties will be in the 
field of child care with particular refer- 
ence to the many added activities being 
carried on through the Bureau of Child 
Development in protecting children in 
wartime. 


---—VYV---— 


After more than 50 years in the Troy 
school system, Mrs Mary Baxter, teacher 
in School 1 of that city, retired on Janu- 


ary 5th. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS RECEIVE CERTIFICATES 


More than 100 private nursery, kinder- 
garten and elementary schools have 
received their.certificates of registration 
from the State Education Department 
and similar registration for a number of 
other such private schools is now pending. 
The certificates of registration for private 
schools are issued under authority of a 
state law passed in 1939 which states that 
“no person or persons, firm or corpo- 
ration, other than the public school 
authorities, or an established religious 
group, shall establish and maintain a 
nursery school and/or kindergarten 
and/or elementary school . . . unless 
the school is registered under regulations 
prescribed by the Board of Regents.” 

The certificates of registration for 
private schools are issued through the 
Bureau of Instructional Supervision, 
Division of Elementary Education. In 
order to obtain registration a school must 
make application on forms to be secured 
from the Division. Registration is given 
for one year only and the school to be 
registered must meet, in general, the 
standards acceptable for public ele- 
mentary schools. 

The problem of inspecting and register- 
ing the private schools has been somewhat 
aggravated by the national defense situa- 
tion which has led to the formation of a 
number of smaller nursery and kinder- 
garten schools in the crowded defense 
areas. Some of these schools are as yet 
unaware of their responsibilities under 
the law. Public school officials have been 
most helpful in supplying information to 
the Bureau and in some cases have done 
the preliminary inspection work leading 
to registration. 

It is pointed out by the Bureau of In- 
structional Supervision that the relation- 
ship between the public and private 
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schools has not been changed by the 
registration law. The local superin- 
tendent of schools is charged with the 
responsibility of administering the com- 
pulsory attendance law. He must at all 
times satisfy himself that the instruction 
offered in a private institution is sub- 
stantially equivalent to that required of 
the public schools. Copies of the regis- 
tration certificates of private schools are 
sent to the public school superintendent 
along with other information regarding 
registration. 

Public school superintendents are asked 
to notify the Division of Elementary 
Education of any unregistered schools in 
their territory. The 1940-41 list of 
registered schools is available upon 
request. A new list for the current year 
will be issued as soon as registration is 


complete. 
coo Y--- 


LEGION SCHOOLMASTERS 


New York State teachers who are mem- 
bers of the American Legion have formed 
a state unit of the American Legion 
Schoolmasters Club. The action was 
taken during the meeting of the House 
of Delegates at Buffalo in Buffalo. The 
state president of the new group is Paul 
Wamsley, director of publicity of the 
western zone of the New York State 
Teachers Association and principal of 
School 51 in Buffalo. 

The organization is national in scope, 
under the leadership of Ray Mead, super- 
intendent of schools at Chicago Heights, 
Ill. Emphasis is upon Americanism, 
child welfare and juvenile guidance, 
points at which the programs of the 
American Legion and education meet. 
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To provide opportunity for school ad- 
ministrators and supervisors to discuss 
the needs of individual children and the 
educational problems connected with 
those needs, the Division of Elementary 
Education has planned a series of area 
conferences throughout the State. At 
least seven such conferences will be held 
before the close of the school year and 
arrangements are being completed so that 
all sections of the State will be served. 

The first conference was held at Syra- 
cuse November 5th and was followed by 
a similar meeting at Buffalo January 27th. 


The program for the Buffalo con- 
ference, which will be more or less the 
pattern to be followed in other areas, 


included an address by Dr William E. 
Young, Director of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, two panel discussions, 

“Guiding the Personality De- 
velopment of the School 
Child” led by Fred B. Painter, associate 
In- 


one on 
Elementary 


Jureau of 
(Elementary ), 
““ Democratic School Practices 


education supervisor, 


structional Supervision 


and one on 


CONFERENCES ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


for Child Development,” led by Clifford 
M. Gould, elementary 
grades, Kenmore. A of the 
conference was presented by Dr Ruth 
Andrus, Chief of the Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education, and 
M. Gazelle Hoffman, 
tendent in Niagara county. 

The Westchester 
was held February 3d at White Plains, in 
the Eastview Avenue school. 


supervisor of 
summary 


district superin- 


county conference 


These child development conferences 
are being arranged Doctor 
Andrus and the Bureau of Child Develop- 
Education. Tentative 

tentative 


through 


ment and Parent 


arrangements and dates for 
further conferences include: 

Albany, March 19th 

Long Island, April 15th at Bethpage 
Country Club, Bethpage 

Elmira, April 29th 

Watertown, May 2lst 

Plattsburg, dates and arrangements to 
be completed 

Oneonta, dates and arrangements to be 


completed 


---—V---— 
INDIAN EDUCATION DESCRIBED 


The work in Indian education, which 
was formerly the responsibility of the 
Division of Administrative Services, is 
now centered in the Division of Elemen- 
tary Education. Anna V. Slack, super- 
visor of Indian education, continues in 
charge of much of the field supervisory 
work with the assistance of the personnel 
of the Bureau of Instructional Super- 


vision of the Division. 

Under state law, the responsibility for 
education of Indians rests with the State. 
Eight reservations in the State are super- 
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vised by the Education Department. 
They include Allegany reservation near 
Cattaraugus (Gowanda), 
Onondaga (Syracuse), 


(Mastic, Long Island), St Regis (Ho- 


Salamanca, 
Poospatuck 
(Southampton, 


gansburg), Shinnecock 


Long Island), Tonawanda (Akron), 
Tuscarora (Sanborn). More than 900 


Indian children are educated in 17 ele- 
mentary schools with 36 teachers in the 
Indian service. Indian children of high 
school age attend the nearest public high 


schools. 






Health and Pluysical Education 





SPORTS STARTING DATES 


Starting dates for various school sports 
for the current year and beyond have 
been announced in a communication of 
Dr Hiram A. Jones, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education, 
The 


information is based upon the Regents 


to superintendents and principals. 


Regulations Governing Athletics. 

The earliest week-end date for football 
next fall is September 25th; in 1943, 
September 24th; in 1944, September 22d, 
and in 1945, September 22d. The regu- 
lations require at least three weeks of 
training before the first game, which 
means three school weeks, from Monday 
through Friday, with the earliest practice 
permitted on September Ist, whether or 
not the school is in session. 
alternatives offered in the 


Two are 


period between 
15th or the 
15th 


‘option of season must 


winter sports: the 
November Ist and March 
period between November and 
April Ist. But 
be determined and adopted by an accept- 
able section of the State organized for the 
conduct of school athletic activities.’ For 
basketball, the first date this year under 
the first option would be November 13th; 
in 1943, November 12th; in 1944, 
November 14th same date in 
1945. Under the second option the first 
date this year would be November 27th; 
in 1943, November 26th, and in 1944 and 
1945, November 28th. At 


weeks of organized practice must precede 


and the 


least two 
the first game. 

Adequate health examinations must be 
given before and during participation in 
strenuous activity. 
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INSTRUCTION MATERIAL GIVEN 

‘“ Much ingenious and practical material 
on instruction in health and hygiene” is 
being received by the State Education 
Department from schools of the State, 
according to Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Supervision. Responding to a request in 


a circular letter from Dr George M. 
Wiley, Associate Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, schools are submitting descriptions 
practices in classroom = in- 


A committee is to 


of useful 
struction in hygiene. 
be appointed to analyze and organize the 
best of the materials. 

Increased attention is also being given 
hygiene instruction in teachers’ meetings 
and similar professional gatherings. For 
example, teachers of the rural schools of 
Rensselaer county and the health teaching 


supervisor of the County Tuberculosis 
Health 
prepared a bulletin entitled Rensselaer 


and Public Association have 


County Schools Preliminary Guide to 
Health Teaching. 


at meetings in the three supervisory dis- 


This is being discussed 


tricts of the county, superintendents of 
which are Mrs Mildred H. Craib, Elton 
J. Hakes and Herford A. Smith. 


A wealth of valuable material has been 
issued to the schools by the Division of 
Health 


period of 


Physical Education over a 
years, Van Kleeck 
reminded. He urged that no time be lost 
in locating these materials in school files 


and 
Doctor 


and reviewing them. 


occ am V occu 
William B. Baer is the new dean of the 
College of Arts and Pure Science of New 
York University. 
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Obstacle Skaters of Millbrook Memorial School during Winter Ice Carnival 


SALVAGE FOR VICTORY DRIVE SPEEDED 


Further emphasis upon saving all use- 
ful waste materials has been made by 
William Arnoldy, executive secretary of 
the New York State Salvage Committee. 
Schools are expected to take a prominent 
place in the plans to save all waste paper 
and scrap metals, while through the 
schools the public at large can be in- 
formed by the children of the need to 
save these materials plus old rags and old 
rubber. 

A pamphlet, Salvage for Victory, has 
been issued by the Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation, a part of the Office of Pro 
duction Management, outlining _ briefly 
what is needed, how it may be collected 
The 


Westchester County Salvage Committee 


and to whom it may be turned over. 


has printed a leaflet with more detailed 
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information, starting at the attic of the 
average home and going through the 
cellar, to the garage and out into the yard 


or farm. Custodians of school buildings 
find in both these lists hints as to 


that 


will 


many waste materials come under 


their jurisdiction. 


All sorts of metal; all paper except 


waxed paper, cellophane and_ butcher 


kinds of 


carded rubber articles are needed. 


dis- 
Col- 


lectors are urged not to mix any of the 


paper; all rags, and any 


different categories of material together. 
The 


pamphlets to bring this campaign more 


state director has posters and 


prominently to the attention of the people, 
but in quantities small enough to avoid 


waste in these things also. 





Examinations and Testing 





WAR CUTS REGENTS EXAMINATIONS 


The effect of the war effort in this 
State is reflected in the decrease of 21,000 
Regents examinations written in 1941, ac- 
cording to Dr H. G. Thompson, Director 
of the Division of Examinations and 
Testing, State Education Department. 
This represents a 2 per cent decline from 
the previous year. 

The drop also represents the net result 
of a decrease of 32,000 answer papers 
written in 23 subjects and an increase of 
11,000 in 12 other subjects. 


Thompson attributes it partly to a de- 


Doctor 


crease in the number of pupils attending 
high school and the increase in jobs fol- 
lowing the defense program. Another 
factor is the provision of certain special 
courses in lieu of Regents courses. 

Examinations written in biology showed 
a gain of 7500 papers, while the balance 
of the increase was in Spanish 2 and 3 
years, each of the mathematics subjects, 
chemistry, shorthand 2 and homemaking. 
The social studies and business subjects 
showed a total loss of almost 10,000 
papers and the balance of the decreases 
was scattered throughout the other fields, 
including English and foreign languages, 
except Spanish and Italian. 

The change in the number of papers 
accepted by the Department of all those 
written was only six-tenths of 1 per cent. 
The figure for accepted papers in 1940 
was 87 per cent; for 1941, 87.6 per cent. 

The Division reports extension of its 
services in the field of progress testing, 
which is designed to keep a “ perpetual 
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inventory ” of the progress of individual 
pupils and classes. While this program 
is still in its infancy, various school sys- 
tems have bought enough tests, at a cost 
of $5688.05, in a year and a half, to test 
between 800,000 and 900,000 pupils. This 
money is turned over.to the State Treas- 
ury by the State Education Department. 

Statistics are quoted to reply to those 
who have been charging that the Regents 
examinations have increased in difficulty 
over the past few years. Records kept 
by the Division reveal that average per- 
centages of papers accepted in the past 
six years have been higher than _ the 
averages of the past 12 years, except in 
three instances out of a total of 16 sub- 
jects. The figures are cited to show that 
not only have the examinations been no 
more difficult, but the pupils themselves 
are definitely improving as a result of 
better instruction. 

The averages for the whole 12 years 
are given first, then those for the past six 
of those 12 years; English four years, 
91.8, 93.3; German three years, 90.0, 
89.5; French three years, 90.0, 92.1; 
Spanish three years, 82.7, 84.0; Italian 
three years, 88.6, 95.7; Latin three years, 
87.5, 89.2; intermediate algebra, 77.4, 
84.8; plane geometry, 73.5, 78.0; physics, 
80.5, 88.6; chemistry, 82.4, 81.7; biology, 
87.5, 88.2; earth science (physical geogra- 
phy), 76.2, 80.2; American history, 88.6, 
90.5; economics, 89.5, 88.3; music, 81.0, 
83.3; art, 79.8, 80.5. 
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Questions committees to prepare Re- 
gents examinations for June 1942 and 
1943 the 


annual meeting of the State Examinations 


January were appointed at 


Board in the State Education Building 
as follows: 
English: W. K. 
department, State Normal 
Cecelia O’Connor, head, 
Wellsville High School : 
chairman, English 


I ligh School, 
Norvell, State 


Trauger, head, English 
Sch« ol, 
English 


Mabel Holman, 


Potsdam ; 
department, 
first 
department, 
New York 


Education 


assistant and 
Franklin K. 
City ; 
Department 

Latin: Donald F. Thompson, Wellington C. 
Mepham High School, Bellmore; Grace Light, 


Lane 
George W. 


first assistant and chairman, Latin department, 
Grover Cleveland High School, New York 
City; H. G. Thompson, State Education Depart- 


ment 


German: Mrs Marie Fuhrman, Jamaica High 


School, New York City; May L. Seavey, Ham- 


burg High School; Roy E. Mosher, State 
Education Department 

French: Charlotte Moffett, Erasmus Hall 
High School, New York City; Florence M. 


Dwyer, Lyon Mountain High School; Roy E. 
Mosher, State Education Department 


Spanish: Edna H. 
and chairman, Spanish department, James Mon- 
roe High * School, New York City; Maria 
Teresa Babin, Garden City High School; Roy 
E. Mosher, State Education Department 


Davidson, first assistant 


Italian: Louis Sorieri, first assistant and 
chairman, Italian department, New Utrecht 
High School, New York City; Florence Adamo, 
Union-Endicott High School, Endicott; Roy E. 
Mosher, State Education Department 

Special committees for accrediting teachers 
for oral work: 
Mrs Hedwig H. Rusack, Catskill 
Free Academy; Roy E. Mosher, State Educa- 
tion Department; French: Eva L. Ford, chair- 


German: 


man, department of Romanic languages, Alfred 


University; Roy E. Mosher, State Education 
Department; Spanish: Heberto Lacayo, head, 
Spanish department, Russell Sage College, 


Troy; Roy E. Mosher, State Education Depart- 
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BOARD NAMES QUESTIONS COMMITTEES 


ment; /talian: Vincenzo, Cioffari, New Rochelle 
High School; Roy E. Mosher, State Education 
Department 


Social studies: Sara Garrett, first assistant 
and chairman, history department, Julia Rich- 
man High School, New York City; Howard R. 
education, 
Hopkins, 
first assistant and chairman, economics depart- 
ment, Richmond Hill High School, New York 


City; S. M. Hobbs, head, social studies depart- 


\nderson, associate professor of 


Cornell University, Ithaca; Maurice 


ment, Benjamin Franklin High School, Roch- 
ester; Marcia Chatfield, Burnt Hills-Ballston 
Lake High School, Ballston Lake; Katharine 


C. McCormick, State Education Department; 


Mildred F. McChesney, State Education 
Department 
Mathematics: Paul J. Smith, East High 


School, Rochester; Joseph Seidlin, Alfred Uni- 
Aaron first and 
chairman, mathematics department, 

High School, New York City; James R. 
Peronne, LeRoy High School; F. 
Seymour, State Education Department 
Nelson M. 


3uffalo; Alexander Efron, first assist- 


versity ; Freilich, assistant 


Lafayette 
Eugene 
Physics: Mercer, supervisor of 
science, 
ant and chairman, physical sciences department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City; 
Ellis L. Manning, State Education Department 
Chemistry: Job, 
science, Albany; Joseph Mindel, William How- 
ard Taft High School, New York City; Ellis 
L. Manning, State Education Department 
Biology: Mrs Alice L. Herriott, Wadleigh 
High School, New York City : Walter H. Wolf, 
first assistant and chairman, biology and gen- 


George C. supervisor of 


eral science department, DeWitt Clinton” High 
School, New York City; Mrs Emily E. Snyder, 


Little Falls High School; Ellis L. Manning, 
State Education Department 

Earth science: Charlotte Preuss, Tottenville 
High School, New York City; Donald B. 
Stone, Mont Pleasant High School, Schenec- 
tady; Ellis L. Manning, State Education 


Department 


Business subjects (Committee A — short- 
hand, typewriting and combination shorthand 
and typewriting): J. Edward Stratton, chair- 


man, business education department, Rye High 
School; Clare M. Betz, first assistant and chair- 
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man, department of secretarial studies, Bayside 
High School, New York City; C. A. Reed. 
State Education Department 

Business subjects (Committee B — bookkeep- 
ing, business law and business arithmetic) : 
Walter A. Nelson, first assistant and chair- 
man, accounting and business law department, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City; Bernard A. Shilt, director of business 
education, Buffalo; John B. Miller, head, com- 
mercial department, Northport High School; 
C. A. Reed, State Education Department 

Drawing: Harry W. Jacobs, director of art, 
Buffalo; Myrtle Stafford, Port Chester High 
School; Zara B. Kimmey, State Education 
Department 

Music: Hoyt Irwin, Hastings upon Hudson 
High School; Paul E. Nichols, Bennett High 
School, Buffalo; Russell Carter, State Educa- 
tion Department 

Comprehensive agricultural science and eco- 
nomics: V. B. Hart, State College of Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca; E. R. Hoskins, State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca; J. O. Sanders, Cattaraugus 
High School; Clifford Thatcher, Boonville High 
School; W. J. Weaver, State Education Depart- 
ment; R. C. S. Sutliff, State Education Depart- 
ment 

Comprehensive homemaking: Mrs_ Ruth 
Tanner, Central High School, Binghamton; 
Marguerite Sanford, Canton High School; Mrs 
Anna K. Barsam, State College for Teachers, 
Albany; Marion S. Van Liew, State Education 
Department; Lelia Massey, State Education 
Department 


Preliminary Examinations 

United States history, geography: Samuel I. 
Hicks, principal, Pearl River High School; 
Arthur Hamalainen, supervisor of social studies, 
Northport; Richard Lonsdale, Whitesboro High 
School; George K. Stone, State Education 
Department 

English, arithmetic, spelling, silent reading: 
Floyd B. Rasbach, principal, Hunter-Tanners- 
ville High School, Tannersville; Carl Griffing, 
principal, East Quogue Elementary School; 
John Delaney, acting principal, elementary 
school, Ithaca; George K. Stone, State Educa- 
tion Department 

Revision committee for preliminary Regents 
examinations: Walter M. Ormsby, district 
superintendent of schools, Bayport; George 
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Preston, district superintendent of schools, 
South New Berlin; James C. Foote jr, district 


superintendent of schools, Caledonia; Harold 
M. Elsbree, principal, Mexico Academy and 
High School; Rev. John M. Duffy, Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester 


Comprehensive Technical Examinations 

Applied design: Mrs Florence Connery, first 
assistant and chairman, department of applied 
design, Straubenmuller Textile High School, 
New York City; Loretta Kearns, chairman, 
textile department, Brooklyn High School of 
Women’s Garment Trades; Harry Jacobs, 
director of art, Buffalo; W. N. Fenninger, State 
Education Department 


Architecture and building construction: G. O. 
Stedman, teacher of architectural drawing, 
Utica Free Academy; H. J. Hardy, instructor 
in architectural drawing, Saunders Trades 
School, Yonkers; C. Flathers, teacher of archi- 
tectural drawing, State Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, Delhi; W. N. Fenninger, State 
Education Department 

Electricity: Clarence Bensman, teacher of 
electricity, Technical High School, Buffalo; 
LeRoy Francis, head of technical department, 
Utica Free Academy; Charles A. Hodge, 
teacher of electricity, Saunders Trades School, 
Yonkers; W. N. Fenninger, State Education 
Department 

Industrial chemistry: Frank L. Hoyer, 
teacher of chemistry, Technical High School, 
Buffalo; Ralph Gibbs, teacher of industrial 
chemistry, Edison Technical High School, Roch- 
ester; J. A. Mattuck, first assistant and chair- 
man, chemistry department, Brooklyn Technical 
High School; W. N. Fenninger, State Edu- 
cation Department 

Mechanical design and construction: J. Sar- 
della, teacher of machine design, Technical 
High School, Buffalo; B. A. Perkins, teacher 
of machine design, Mont Pleasant High School, 
Schenectady; J. D. MacQueen, teacher of 
machine design, Union-Endicott High School, 
Endicott; W. N. Fenninger, State Education 
Department 


Structural design: John J. Galvin, teacher 
of structural design, Technical High School, 
Buffalo; I. S. Abrahams, first assistant and 
chairman, structural department, Brooklyn 
Technical High School; W. N. Fenninger, 
State Education Department 
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School and Public Libraries 





LIBRARY SHOWS FILM 

\t the Nathan Straus Branch Library, 
New York City, from October 25th to 
November 8th, materials used in con- 
nection with the production of motion 
pictures were on display. Some 1500 
young people came during the two weeks 
and on the evening of October 30th, in a 
forum at the branch, persons connected 
with motion pictures spoke to an audience 
of 200, mostly young people. On the 
morning of November Ist, 600 school 
children saw * The Thief of Bagdad” at 
the Beacon Theater, by invitation of 
the New York 
Schools Motion Picture Committee and 
the National Board of Review. These 


Public Library, the 


were the major events of “ Young 
People’s Film Week.” 

This library project began in May 
1941, when the chairman of the Schools 
Motion 
library to help with its work toward pro- 
viding better motion pictures for young 


Picture Committee asked the 


people. This committee of volunteers 
working with public and private schools 
of the city, publishes a monthly guide to 
motion pictures which has a large circu- 
lation among parents and teachers. It 
has enlisted the cooperation of cer- 
tain neighborhood theaters in arranging 
suitable for 


double-feature programs 


young people. The committee is affili- 
ated with the National Board of Review, 
so that organization became a third part 
of the combination. 

The exhibition was based on the idea 
that any young person might be more in- 
terested in a good picture if he knew 
how it was made. 
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GOVERMENT MANUAL 


A thorough and timely reference for 


high school, college and adult classes in 
civics, history and current affairs is 
offered by the Federal Government in the 
United States Government Manual—1941, 
prepared by the United States Infor- 
mation Service and available through the 
Superintendent of Documents at the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 75 cents. 

The book contains information on the 
creation, organization and functions and 
the activities of all branches of the 
Government. A section is devoted to the 
Constitution, another to Congress and 
others to the courts, the government 
departments and agencies. The publi- 
cations of the Government are listed and 
the appendix contains a discussion of the 
abolished and transferred agencies. In 
addition there are charts and an adequate 
presentation of the Government's work in 


national defense. 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

A new type of Americanization pro 
gram is being developed by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice, under the direc- 
tion of Dean William F. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
through W.P.A. Librarians 
can help by offering meeting rooms and 


Russell of 
channels. 
by supplying the simpiest of reading ma- 
terials to teachers and students. Sug- 


gestions for lists of such material are 
given in the December A.L.A. Bulletin. 
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HOW LIBRARIES MAY SERVE 


“ 


How Libraries May Serve,” a new 
defense education pamphlet issued by the 
United States Office of Education, and 
prepared by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief of 
the Office of Education’s Library Service 
Division, is a 20-page defense series pub- 
lication suggesting services and _ telling 
what many librarians have already done 
to meet defense needs. 

“ Libraries have an important role to 
play, along with speech, radio and film, 
in communicating ideas and information 
swiftly and adequately to those who must 
make decisions that count in this time of 
crisis,” said Mr Dunbar. 

“* How Libraries May Serve ’ explains 
how the Nation’s army of approximately 
40,000 trained librarians can help democ- 
racy in this hour of crisis. When people 
are burning books in other parts of the 
world, we ought to be distributing them 
with greater vigor; for books are among 
our best allies in the fight to make democ- 
racy work,” commented John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of 


Education. 


Pointing to the school library “as an 
important auxiliary of teaching,” the bul- 
letin answers the questions: What serv- 
ices can school libraries offer in helping to 
prepare young people and adults to make 
wise decisions as democratic citizens? 
How can libraries aid in stepping up the 
mechanical skill of workers for defense 
service ? 

The United States Office of Education 
publication is a guide to patterns of de- 
fense service for school, college, university 
and special libraries. 

The pamphlet is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., single copies 15 cents. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS BURN 


Fire has destroyed or damaged three 


school buildings this winter without loss 
of life, one at Amsterdam, where the 
Fourth Ward School was ruined ; another, 
the Cadyville Union Free School; the 
third in Brooklyn. The Amsterdam 
which 


structure, housed 130 pupils 


in eight rooms and the machine shop of 
the N. Y. A., will cost $100,000 to re- 
place, local officials estimate. The build- 
ing, burned late in November, was erected 
in 1894, 

At Cadyville, records, materials and 
equipment were lost. Immediate provi- 
sion was made for the pupils in other 
schools by District Superintendent C. B. 
Murray of Plattsburg. The fire was on 
January 6th. 

The interior of the four-story brick 
annex of School 18, in Brooklyn, was 
destroyed January 18th. 


occa V osccoa= 
SCHOOL USE OF RADIO 


Woelfel, Norman, & Robbins, Irving. School- 
wide use of radio. Bulletin 30 of Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts. Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus. 25c 

“ School-Wide Use of Radio” is a report 
of the Evaluation of School Broadcasts proj- 
ect which has been under way at Ohio State 
University for the past five years. This bul- 
letin, prepared by Norman Woelfel and Irving 
Robbins, describes an unusual experimental 
use of the central sound system which was 
carried out by the teachers of the Roosevelt 
School of Zanesville, Ohio, in cooperation 
with the research group. The bulletin deals 
with the use of one broadcast regularly, each 
week, throughout the entire school, as a teach- 
ing tool. The reaction of the teachers to this 
novel use of radio in connection with the 
central sound system is particularly interest- 
ing. The experiment demanded both teacher 
and student contributions to a school-wide 
learning situation and consequently the report 
is of interest to school administrators and to 
teachers. The bulletin includes a discussion 
of the problems of the use of school broad- 
casts as well as both teacher and student 
appraisal of the experiment as a whole. 
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Educational Note and News 





NEW YORK CITY BOARD’S CENTENARY 


of the board of education, heads a special 


One hundred years of operating the 
school system of New York City will be 
celebrated by the New York City board 
of education from April 13th to April 
20th with a series of programs under the 
general title of “ A Century of Progress 
in Public Education.” 

Included will be flashbacks to the days 
when the board was organized, “ Open 
School Week” for parents, displays in 
store windows, art galleries, banks and 
museums and a dinner on the final day 
at the Waldorf-Astoria to which speakers 
of national, state and municipal promi- 
nence have been invited. Dr Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, heads a citizens’ committee of 
400, and James G. McDonald, a member 


board committee. 

From simple beginnings, the board now 
operates schools and colleges educating 
millions of students. During the first 
year of the board’s work, it controlled 
115 schools with 47,390 pupils and had 
an annual budget which would not be 
sufficient to pay for part of a new ele- 
mentary school today. This year’s budget 
is placed at $146,583,876. 

Present members of the board are 
James Marshall, president; Ellsworth B. 
Buck, vice president ; James G. McDonald, 
Dr Albert Bonaschi, Mrs Johanna Lind- 
lof, Daniel Paul Higgins and William R. 


Crowley. 


---—V---— 


SCHOOL BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 


Plans for the following building pro- 
grams have been approved by the Division 
of School Buildings and Grounds of the 


Department : 


Hartford, addition to elementary school, 
$85,500; approved August 29th 

Greenville, new water supply system for 
central school, $9000; approved November 11th 

Clymer, addition to central school, $18,000; 
approved November 14th 

Van Cortlandtville, addition to grade school 
building, $38,860; approved November 17th 

Ossining, improvements to Washington, 
Roosevelt and Lincoln schools, $18,072; ap- 
proved November 21st 

Middletown, improvements to Academy 
avenue and high school buildings, $13,419; 
approved November 27th 

Goshen, repairs and alterations to grade 
school, $4500; approved December 5th 

Sidney, new vocational building, $35,610; 
approved December 12th 
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Elma and West Seneca, District 8, addition 
to elementary school, $22,260; approved Decem- 
ber 15th 

Munnsville, classroom addition to Stockbridge 
Valley Central School, $9500; approved Decem- 
ber 23d 


Preliminary Plans 

The following preliminary plans have 
been received: 

Hadley-Luzerne, grade and high school build- 
ing 

Voorheesville, addition to school 

Clay, District 4, heating and ventilating alter- 
ations 

North Tonawanda, new grade school 

Sherburne, remodeling of heating system in 
bus garage 

Horseheads, District 5, elementary school 

New Hartford, rehabilitation of school 
buildings 

Trondequoit, new high school 
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BUFFALO CONFERENCE 


“Children in Wartime” will be the 
subject of the 12th annual spring con- 
ference, March 27th and 28th, at the 
State Teachers College at Buffalo. 
School administrators, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers and others of western 
New York are invited to this meeting 
which is one of the activities of the New 
York State Association of Elementary 
School Principals. 

Topics to be covered in addresses are: 
“ Guiding Children in Wartime,” “ How 
and What To Tell Children about War,” 
“ An Evaluation of the Junior Red Cross 
Program,” “ Proposals for Children’s 
Defense Activities’ and “ The Teaching 
of Patriotism.” 

Some of the speakers will be Dr Samuel 
Hartwell, University of Buffalo; Dr 
J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Research, and Dr Frederick J. 
Moffitt, supervisor in elementary educa- 
tion, State Education Department. 


occa V occa 
PREFERENCE RATING CHANGE 


Preference rating in priorities for edu- 
cational institutions, including vocational 
training, has been changed by a new order 
numbered P-100. It concerns repairs, 
maintenance and operating supplies. 

It was sent out from the Office of Pro- 
duction Management over the signature 
of Donald M. Nelson before he was 
named chairman of the War Production 
Board and before he eliminated the Office 
of Production Management. The new 
order deals in detail with the various 
phases of priorities and contains the new 
indorsement replacing Order P—22, which 
originally applied to educational institu- 
tions operating under the A-10 priority 
rating. 
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DEPARTMENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


Albany staff members of the State Edu- 
cation Department have been contribut- 
ing enthusiastically to various local and 
including the Albany 
Community Chest, the Red Cross Roll 
Call, the March of Dimes for victims of 


national funds, 


infantile paralysis and the defense savings 
bonds. 

Mrs Herbert H. Lehman, wife of the 
Governor, praised the staff of the Depart- 
ment for exceeding its quota in the Com- 
munity Chest drive. A total of $4055.75 
was contributed by 546 employes. Mrs 
Lehman was chairman of the state 
departments division of the Albany 
campaign. 

Staff members gave $481.65 to the Red 
Cross and the contributions toward the 
alleviation of poliomyelitis were in excess 
of the previous year’s total. 

The number of agreements for pay roll 
deductions for the purchase of defense 
savings bonds is still incomplete, but 
returns to date have been good, Depart- 
ment officials stated. 


---—V---— 


DOCTOR CHENEY HONORED 


Dr Lloyd L. Cheney, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Personnel and Public Rela- 
tions, State Education Department, has 
been elected to honorary membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa, the oldest and _ best 
He was 


Kappa 


known of college honor societies. 
initiated into membership by 
Chapter of New York at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated in 
1905. The address at the evening initia- 
tory ceremony was given by Dr Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, former State Commis- 
sioner of Education and former national 
president of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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Design for Reading 





RECENT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A LIST OF TITLES SUGGESTED TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BY ANNA CLARK KENNEDY 
AND RUTH F. EVANS, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 


The books included in this bibliography 
and in the lists published in the Bulletin 
to the Schools in 1940 and 1941 have 
been selected from great numbers of 
recommended titles because they are 
interesting to boys and girls and useful 
for elementary school purposes. 

Librarians and other teachers using 
these lists in selecting books to meet the 
personal interests of children or to supple- 
ment teaching should consult also the 
Children’s Catalog, which is an author, 
title and subject list of more than 4200 
books. 

The 1941 edition of the Children’s 
Catalog has just been published. For the 
next four years annual supplements will 
be sent without additional charge to 
purchasers of this book selection and 
reference tool. Since the Children’s 
Catalog is sold on a service basis, schools 
and libraries wishing to buy it should 
write to the publisher (The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 958 University avenue, 
New York City) to inquire at what price 


they can obtain it. 


The Social Scene 


Allen, Gina. Prairie children. Row. 1941. 
28c (46) (Basic social education series) 
An attractive paper-covered book on pioneer 
home life. One of the many titles of this 
series. 
Bailey, C. S. Home spun playdays. Viking. 
1941. $2 (4-7) 
Seventeen American holiday celebrations. 


Carter, P. A. Spin, weave and wear; the 
story of cloth. McBride. 1941. $1.75 
(6-8) 
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Dalgliesh, Alice. Wings around South 
America. Scribner. 1941. $2.50 (5-8) 
Foster, G. S. George Washington’s world. 

Scribner. 1941. $2.75 (6-8) 

Gill, R. C. & Hoke, Helen. The story of 
the other America. Houghton. 1941. $2 
(5-8) 

Hader, B. H. & Hader, Elmer. Little town. 
Macmillan. 1941. $2 (1-4) 

Kent, L. A. & Tarshis, E. K. 
colony times; a historical picture book. 
Houghton. 1941. $2.50 (6-8) 

Marsh, Janet. Don't tread on me. Hough- 
ton. 1941. $2 (5-8) 

Through story after story from Greece to 
England, America and Germany, Alan, an 
American boy finds how democracy came to 
be. 

McClintock, Marshall. The story of the 
Mississippi. Harper. 1941. $1 (5-8) 

His Story of New England is similar in 
format and value 

Perry, Josephine. The rubber ‘industry 
Longmans. 1941. $1.50 (5-8) (America 


In good old 


at work) 

Petersham, M. F. & Petersham, Miska. An 
American A B C. Macmillan. 1941. $2 
(3-6) 

Procter, L. C. Adventures of a G-man. 
Beckley-Cardy. 1941. $1.50 (5-8) 

A challenge to juvenile delinquency. 

Pyne, M. M. The little geography of the 
United States. Houghton. 1941. $2 (3-7) 

Picture map geography of 

Stokes 1941. $1.50 


Quinn, Vernon. 
South America. 
(4-8) 

Shenton, Edward. The new alphabet « 

Macrae-Smith. 1941. $1.75 


aviation. 


Clear and concise definitions and illustra- 
tions of important terms in aviation. 
Sondergaard, Arensa. A history of the 
United States for young people. Random 
House. 1941. $1 (5-8) 
Good material through Civil War period; 
later history briefly presented. 
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Sterne, E. G. America was like this. Dodd. 
1941. $2 (5-8) 
United States history stories. 
White, A. T. Lost worlds; adventures in 
archaeology. Random House. 1941. $2.50 
(7-9) 


Science 


Bridges, William. Big zoo. Viking. 1941. 
$2 (4-8) 

Buck, M. W. Animals through the year. 
Rand. 1941. $2 (2-5) 

Ditmars, R. L. Animal kingdom; the way 
of life in a zoo. Row. 1941. 96c (Way 
of life series) 

Draper, Arthur. Wonders of the heavens. 
Random House. 1941. 50c (3-8) 

Edey, M. A. American songbirds. Random 
House. 1940. $1 (3-8) 

Edwards, D. L. All about elephants. Dut- 
ton. 1941. $1.50 

Harrison, G. R. How things work. Mor- 
row. 1941. $2.75 30lp. Indexed. (5-9) 

Hoogstraal, Harry. Insects and their stories. 
Crowell. 1941. $2 (5-8) 

Huntington, H. E. Let’s go to the seashore. 
Doubleday. 1941. $2 (2-4) 

Kane, H. B. The tale of the bullfrog. 
Knopf. 1941. $1.25 (3-7) 

Morgan, A. P. First radio book for boys. 
Appleton-Century. 1941. $2 (7-9) 

Parker, B. M. Fishes. Row. 1941. pa. 28c 
(3-6) 

This is one of the sixty-five titles in the 
Basic Science Education series. 

Peet, Creighton. How things work. Holt. 
1941. $2 116p. (4-8) 

Stolper, Joel. Whiskers. 
$1.50 (46) 

A leopard. 

Yates, R. F. The boys’ book of magnetism. 

Harper. 1941. $2 (5-8) 


Harcourt. 1941. 


Handicraft, Hobbies, Recreation 


Jordan, N. R. American costume dolls; how 
to make and dress them. Harcourt. 1941. 
$2 (5-8) 

How to sew. Harcourt. 1941. $2 





(5-8) 
Laufer, Thomas. 
1941. $1 (3-9) 
Many of the instruments of the orchestra. 


Musical ABC. Farrar. 


272 
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Moses, H.S. Here comes the circus. Houvh- 
ton. 1941. $1.75 (4-8) 

Neumann, Dorothy. Come meet the clowns! 
Macmillan. 1941. $1.50 (K-3) 


Parkhill, Martha, & Spaeth, Dorothy. It’s fun 
to make things. Barnes. 1941. $2 (4-8) 

Zarchy, Harry. Let’s make something. 
Knopf. 1941. $1.50 (5-8) 


Interesting People 


Aulaire, I. M. d’, & Aulaire, E. P. d’. Leif 
the lucky. Doubleday. 1941. $2 (3-6) 
Daugherty, J. H. Poor Richard. Viking. 

1941. $2.50 (6-9) 

Judson, C. I. Railway engineer; the story 
of George Stephenson. Scribner. 1941. 
$1.50 (4-6) 

Meadowcroft, E. L. Benjamin Franklin. 
Crowell. 1941. $2 (5-8) 

Pace, M. M. Clara Barton. Scribner. 1941, 
$1.50 (48) 

Wheeler, Opal, & Deucher, Sybil. Stephen 
Foster, and his little dog Tray. Dutton. 
1941. $2 (4-5) 


Prayers, Poems and Plays 


Elliott, Gertrude, i/ius. "Round the mulberry 
bush. Harper. 1941. $1.50 (K-2) 

Favorite nursery songs; illus. by Pelagie 
Doane. Random House. 1941, 50c 
(K-3) 

Hawkins, Quail, comp. Prayers and graces 
for little children; illus. by Marguerite de 
Angeli. Grosset. 1941. 50c boards (K-3) 

Johnson, E. F. Little book of prayers. 
Viking. 1941. $1 (K-3) 

Raymond, Louise, ed. A _ child’s book of 
prayers. Random House. 1941. $1.50 
(K-3) 

Sechrist, E. H., ed. 
poems for small children to recite. Macrae- 
Smith. 1941. $1.50 (1-5) 

Thorn, A. G., ed. Singing words. Scribner. 
1941. $1.75 (1-3) 

Tippett, J. S. I know some little animals. 
Harper. 1941. $1 (K-3) 

Wheeler, Opal, & Deucher, Sybil. Curtain 
calls for Franz Schubert; a musical play 
for children. Dutton. 1941. $2 (5-8) 

White, A. M. G. & Tobitt, Janet. One act 
trips abroad. Dutton. 1941. $1.50 (6-8) 


Merry meet again, 
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Fairy Tales, Folk Tales and Legends 


Bailey, Margery. Whistle for good fortune. 


Little. 1940. $2 (4-6) 

Bandeira Duarte, M. E. Legend of the palm 
tree. Grosset. 1940. $1 (3-4) 

Beling, M. A. The wicked goldsmith; tales 
of ancient India. Harper. 1941. $1.75 
(6-8) 

Beowulf; retold by E. V. Sandys. Crowell. 
1941. $2 (4-8) 

Chrisman, A. B. Treasures long hidden; 
old tales and new tales of the East. 
Dutton. 1941. $2.50 (4-6) 

Duvoisin, R. A. The three sneezes and other 
Swiss tales. Knopf. 1941. $2 (4-6) 

Fenner, P. R., comp. There was a horse. 
Knopf. 1941. $2 (5-9) 

Johnson, Richard. Saint George and the 


dragon; ed. by Alice Dalgliesh. Scribner. 
1941. $1 (3-5) 

Lathrop, D. P. The colt from Moon moun- 
tain. Macmillan. 1941. $1.75 (4-6) 

Prokofieff, Serge. Peter and the 
Knopf. 1940. $2 (4-8) 

Rostron, Richard. The sorcerer’s apprentice. 

1941. $1.75 (3-5) 

Picture 
$1.25 


wolf. 


Morrow. 
Storm, Dan. 
Stokes. 1941. 


tales from Mexico. 


(4-6) 


Stories for Children in Kindergartens 
and the First Three Grades 


Becker, Charlotte. Hello, Judy! Scribner. 
1941. 75c (K-1) 

Beim, L. L. & Beim, Jerrold. The 
igloo. Harcourt. 1941. $1.50 (1-3) 

Bianco, M. W. & Loeffler, Gisella. Franzi 
and Gizi. Messner. 1941. $2 (1-3) 


Bishop, C. H. & Wiese, Kurt. The ferry- 


little 


man. Coward-McCann. 1941. $1.50 
(2-4) 

Brown, M. W. Baby animals. Random 
House. 1941. 50c (K-2) 

Burton, V. L. Calico the wonder horse; or, 
the saga of Stewy Slinker Houghton. 
1941. $1 (K-8) 


Adventure in cartoons. 


Chalmers, Audrey. Fancy be good. Viking. 
1941. $1 (1-3) 
Clark, A. N. In my mother’s house. Viking. 
1941. $2 (2-5) 
Dennis, Wesley. Flip. Viking. 1941. $1.50 


(K-3) A horse story. 
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Eberle, Irmengarde. Phoebe-Bell. Grey- 
stone. 1941. $1.25 (2-4) 

Evers, Helen, & Evers, Alf. Crybaby calf. 
Rand. 1941. 50c (K-1) 

Gag, Wanda. Nothing at all. Coward- 
McCann. 1941. $1.50 boards (K-2) 
Gramatky, Hardie. Loopy. Putnam. 1941. 

$1.75 (2-3) 


An airplane story. 


Haywood, Carolyn. Betsy and Billy. Har- 


court. 1941. $2 (2-4) 
Hunt, M. L. Billy Button’s butter’d biscuit. 
Stokes. 1941. $1 (2-4) 


Hurd, Clement. The race. Random House. 
1940. $1.50 (K-3) 

Johnson, Osa. Pantaloons; 
a baby elephant. Random House. 
$1.50 (2-4) 


Lenski, Lois. 


adventures of 


1941. 


The little train. Oxford Univ. 


Press. 1940. 75c (1-3) 

McCloskey, Robert. Make way for duck- 
lings; illus. Viking. 1941. $2 (K-3) 
Norling, Jo, & Norling, Ernest. Pago’s 
house; the story of lumber. Holt. 1941. 

$1 (1-4) 

Paull, Grace. Raspberry patch. Double- 
day. 1941. $1.50 

Poston, M. L. Ching-Li. Nelson. 1941. 
$1.50 (1-3) 

Rey, H. A. Curious George. Houghton. 
1941. $1.75 (K-2) 

Sayers, F. C. Tag-along Tooloo. Viking. 
1941. $1.50 (2-4) 

Sewell, Helen. Peggy and the pup. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1941. $1.25 (1-4) 

Tudor, Tasha. Snow before Christmas 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1941. $1 (K-3) 
Wilt, Richard. E-Tooka-Shoo, the cold little 
Eskimo boy. Messner. 1941. $1 (K-3) 


Animals in Stories 
Anderson, C. W. 


High courage. Macmillan. 


1941. $1.75 (5-8) 

Horses. 
Davis, Robert. Pepperfoot of Thursday 
market. Holiday. 1941. $2 (4-7) 


A donkey. 


Hoffmann, Eleanor. A cat of Paris. Stokes. 


1940. $1.50 (4-6) 

James, Neill. White reindeer. Scribner. 
1940. $1.75 (4-6) 

Power, E. L. Osceola Buddy; a Florida 


farm mule. Dutton. 1941. $1.50 (3-5) 
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Robinson, T. P. Pete. Viking. 1941. $2 
(5-7) (A dog.) 

Rounds, Glen. The blind colt. Holiday 
House. 1941. $2 (4-8) 


Sawyer, Ruth. The least one. Viking. 1941. 
$2 (5-8) (A burro.) 
Tompkins, J. F. The 
Stokes. 1941. $1.50 
Waldeck, T. J. The white panther. 

1941. $2 (5-8) 
White, E. O. I, the autobiography of a cat. 
Houghton. 1941. $2 


Snowshoe _ twins. 
(Rabbits. ) 
Viking. 


(3-5) 


Children of Other Lands 


Alessios, A. B. The spear of Ulysses. Long- 


mans. 1941. $1.75 (4-6) (Modern Greece) 
Coyle, Kathleen. Brittany summer. Harper. 
1940. $2 (4-6) 


Three from Greenways; a 
Scribner. 


Dalgleish, Alice. 
story of children from England. 
1941. $1 (4-6) 

De Leeuw, A. L. Dina and Betsy. Macmil- 
lan. 1940. $1 (4-5) (Prewar Netherlands.) 


Gere, F. K. Boy of Babylon. Longmans. 
1941. $2 (5-8) 

Goetz, Delia. Panchita, a little girl of 
Guatemala. Harcourt. 1941. $2 (3-5) 


Juan: son of the fisher- 
1941. $1.75 (4-6) 


Palencia, Isabel de. 
man. Longmans. 


Modern Spain. 
Tarshis, E. K. The village that learned to 


read. Houghton. 1941. $2 (4-6) 
Mexico. 

Van Stockum, Hilda. Pegeen. Viking. 1941. 
$2 (4-6) (lIreland.) 


The American Scene 
Winabojo, master of life. 
1941. $2.50 (5-8) 


Bowman, J. C. 
A. Whitman. 


Brock, E. L. Then came adventure. Knopf. 
1941. $2 (4-7) 

De Angeli, M. L. Elin’s America. Double- 
day. 1941. $2 (4-6) 

DuBois, W. P. The flying locomotive. 
Viking. 1941. $1 (3-6) 

Edmonds, W. D. The matchlock gun. Dodd. 
1941. $2 (6-9) 


Guilderland, New York. 
Emmett, Elizabeth. Secret in a 
Macmillan. 1941. $2 (5-7) 
Enright, Elizabeth. The Saturdays. 


snuffbox. 


Farrar. 


1941. $1.75 (4-7) 
Estes, Eleanor. The Moffats. Harcourt. 
1941. $2 (4-6) 
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Oxtord 


valentine. 
$1.50 (4-5) 
Scribner. 1941, 


Lottie’s 
1941. 


House afire! 


Eyre, K. W. 
Univ. Press. 
Follett, H. T. 
$1.50 (4-6) 
Fire fighting in New Amsterdam. 
Henderson, LeGrand. Augustus and the 


mountains. Bobbs. 1941. $1.75 (46) 
Holling, H. C. Paddle-to-the-Sea. Hough- 
ton. 1941. $2 (4-6) 
Hunt, M. L. John of Pudding lane. Stokes, 
1941. $1.75 (4-6) 


Lockwood, Myna. Delecta Ann, the circuit 


rider's daughter. Dutton. 1941. $2 (5-8) 

Lovelace, M. H. Betsy Tracy. Crowell. 
1940. $1.75 (3-4) 

Lowrey, J. S. Silver dollar. Harper. 1940, 
$1.50 (3-4) 

Nolen, E. W. The cowhide trunk. Oxford. 


1941. $1.50 (3-5) 
Palmer, Elizabeth. Up the river to danger. 

Scribner. 1940. $1.75 (4-6) 
Phillips, E. C. A name for Obed. 


Hough- 


ton. 1941. $2 (4-6) 

Renick, J. L. & Renick, Marion. David 
cheers the team. Scribner. 1941. $1.50 
(4-6) 

Sawyer, Ruth. The long Christmas. Viking 
1941. $2.50 (4-8) 

Seredy, Kate. A tree for Peter. Viking 
1941. $2 (4-8) 

Simon, C. M. Roundabout. Dutton. 1941. 


$2 (4-6) 
Wilder, L. I. Little town on the prairie 
Harper. 1941. $2 (5-8) 
Woodward. Hildegard. 


Time was. Scribner 


1941. $1.50 (3-5) 
New Editions 
Bianco, M. W. Good friends. Cadmus 
1940. $1 (46) 
Fish, H. D. When the root children wake 


up, a picture book by Sibylle V. Olfers; 
with text by Helen Dean Fish; new ed. 
Stokes. 1941. $1.50 (1-3) 

Pyle, Howard. Pepper & salt; or, Seasoning 
for young folk. Harper. 1913. $1 (4-6) 

Sanchez, N. V. de G. Stories of the states; 


rev. ed. Crowell. 1941. $2.50 (7-9) 

Sawyer, Ruth. Tono Antonio. Cadmus. 
1940. $1 (5-7) 

Thompson, B. J., ed. Bible children. Gros- 
set., 1937. 50c boards (1-4) 

Wiggin, K. D. S. The Bird’s Christmas 
Carol. Houghton. 1941. $2 (5-7) 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


This Bureau instituted a training program for 200,000 extra firemen to 
meet the requirements of defense and wartime situations and 1s cooperating 


in many other programs brought about by the emergency. 


Allied work in the fields of training physically handicapped children and 
restoring earning capacity to workers who have suffered some disability 
are the functions respectively of the Bureau of Physically Handicapped 
Children and the Bureau of Rehabilitation. The Bureau of Guidance 
organizes and supervises programs of guidance in the public schools and 
prepares materials to assist guidance directors and young people in selecting 


the types of work for which the latter may be fitted. 


Through the Division of Adult Education and Library [Extension, two 
bureaus divide the work of supervising the courses for adults maintained 
by public schools, preparing literacy tests for new voters, generally assisting 
in all adult education programs, approving applications for the incorpora 
tion of new libraries, approving grants to libraries, supervising public 


libraries and operating traveling libraries. 
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YOUR STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—V 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The rapid strides made by science in the fields of manufacturing, business, 
agriculture and the hme made necessary new forms of education which 
would prepare young Americans to take their places in these fields 
immediately upon leaving school. This new training has proved especially 
effective in all its phases in meeting the demands of the national defense 


program. This training for the vocations is guided and supervised 


through the Divisions of Vocational Education and Adult Education and 
Library [Extension and several bureaus, all under the direction of the 


Assistant Commissioner for this special work. 


The Bureau of Industrial and Technical Education organizes and super- 
vises all industrial and technical courses, such as those for machinists, 
welders, blueprint readers, merchant marine cadets and for industrial 
teachers. Thousands of defense industry workers have been prepared 
and others are in the process of training through this Bureau. It also 
licenses private trade schools and correspondence schools. Industrial arts 


work in junior and senior high schools comes under this Bureau. 


The Bureau of Industrial Service cooperates with business, farm and 
labor organizations to set up training programs they find necessary. The 
Bureau of Business Education deals with training in the fields of book- 
keeping, stenography and other office practices and inspects and regulates 
through its approval private business schools applying for registration 
The Bureau also organizes and supervises courses training pupils im 


wholesale and retail selling in cooperation with local business houses 


The Bureau of Agricultural Education operates similarly in the field of 
farming and supervises the five state institutes of agriculture. has 
helped to meet the problem of farm labor shortages due to the war. The 
Bureau of Home Economics organizes and supervises courses in home- 
making and other allied subjects. All these bureaus cooperate with the 
Assistant Commissioner for Teacher Education in planning the training 
and improvement of teachers in the various fields. 

A sharp increase in the efficiency of public employes, police, firemen, 
sheriffs, mayors, county clerks, waterworks staffs and many others has 


been provided through the efforts of the Bureau of Public Service Training 














